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» tree; , pratind = —- writes, and the feeling will dam up the current of his ingen- || tuneless, ‘ geniuses’ be collected in one pile, how would the 
as WueEw we muse on the days which have faded for ever, grim conqueror of the East, who built a menument of the 


: When our bark floafed calm on Life’s changeable river ; 

When the shore smiled in bloom and the sky in rich blue, 

And the sweet singer Hope harped her song as she flew ; 
When the stream, whick along so delightfully bore us, 

@aught each beautiful tint from the dome that swelled o’er us, 
Ere wintry winds blew, and the shore, lost in gloom, 

But left us a dream, ’mid the storm, of its bloom : 
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x3 r Whea we think on these far days of loveliness gone, 
——~—[ | What echoes most meetly the spirit’s sunk tone 1— 
a ti} } Alas and alas! 





When we bend in the shadow of eve o’er the grave 
Of the mother who bore us, whom Love could not save, 
And remember each harsh word in haste we may ’ve spoken, 
(For Memory will treasure each sorrowful token,) 
When she smiled on our path like an angel of love, 
Ere the pansies, tear-sprung, bloomed her bosom above— 
When we’d give all the dim hours of bliss that are left 
That we never that bosom of peace had bereft— 
When we muse on all this, as the dull breezes moan, 
4 What echoes the bosom’s most sorrowful tone 7— 
Alas and alas! 
When we think of some fair one whose smiles were our wealth, 
With her brow shining fresh ’neath the garland of health— 
Whom we worshipped and placed in our heart's greenest spot, 
And gemmed with the soul-treasured jewels of Thought, 
And deemed of ourselves the pure heavenlier part, 
And wreathed with each feeling fresh sprung from the heart— 
When we think how that phantom of light stole away, 
And its loved beams withdrew to enrich heaven’s day, 
Who robbed us of sunshine and left us so lone, 
What echoes the sunk spirit’s desolate tone 7— 
Alas and alas! 
When we think how our barks on the rocks have been hurl’d, 
Since that love-kindled beacon grew dim on our world— 
That the scle blessed tie which yet links us with heaven 
Is that sorrowful love when all stronger are riven, 
Whose memory keeps green, like the lone desert well, 
One spot in our heart where our best feelings dwell— 
Like golden-winged birds, from whose sad songs we borrow 
. 2 A bliss doubly prized since their notes are of sorrow— 
When we think ’tis the last flower of all Fate has strown, 
What echoes so sadly the heart’s deepest tone ?— 
Alas and alas! 
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For the New-Yerker. 
SHREDS AND PATCHES, 
FROM THE DRAWER OF A DEFUNCT SNIP. 





, ; XXXV. A SCREED ABOUT DIARIES. 

Iuave a friend who keeps a diary. I wondered at his 
folly, and asked him—‘‘ Why do you so?” He answers that 
he intends it as arecord of his most secret thoughts, feelings, 
emotions, and all that sort of thing. How egregiously that 
man deceives himse!f! Does he really mean to pour his soul 
out upon the virgin page ?—to place there those hidden 
thoughts which are startled at themselves and shrink back 
affrighted nt the inquisition of the mind that gave them birth? 
ts Does he, in brief, honestly mean to lay his naked heart be- 
ast fore him and look at it, and leave it there for others to look 

«© @ «when he shall have gone tothe Land of Souls? No such 
d thing;—he dare not. That man lives not with courage to 
ri * &f perform such an act. Why, only think of it: a man dare 
not drag to light his most secret thoughts even for himself to 
look at. Add to this, that the journal-writer has an idea— 
half formed and indistinct it may be, yet still existent—that 
other eyes than his own will look upon the tracery of his pen, 
and colder hearts than his may judge of his character, when 
he is gone, by the record which he has left. How will they 
dudge him? Not as telling the truth alone and the whole 
truth of himself: for if he confesses his evil thoughts, they 
will deem them but half confessed, and will supply the defi- 
Geney from their own imagination—perhaps from their 
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uousness, and the thoughts he fears to look upon will be 
smothered by a secret pride, or strangled in their very birth. 
I wonder my poor dear friend could be so shallow as to de- 
ceive himself into such an unphilosophical belief! 

I would draw no picture of my inner man. If the world 
is permitted to survey the outer, let it therewith be content. 
Or if there be the inquisitive who would read my heart, even 
to its most hidden records, let him open the book for himself, 
and rely upon his own wisdom for the interpretation thereof. 
1 will keep no tell-tale diary. No. Let each day of my life 
write its own history in the hearts of my fellow men._ By 
kindness to the poor, by compassion for the afflicted, by 
sympathy with the suffering, by benevolence that cannot tire, 
by charity for the erring, by love for all mankind, would I 
trace the record of my existence, and pray to be forgotten 
when the good that I may have done shall no longer be felt. 


THE SONG OF CAPTIVITY.* 
Lo! we sat, a mournful band, 
Exiled from our Zion long, 
Captives in a stranger land, 
And the foes of God among ; 
Where the waters darkly swept, 
Mournfully we sat and wept— 


XXXVI. 


Wept for Zion’s overthrow— 
For her holy places waste, 
Trampled by the ruthless foe, 
And her glory all effaced ; 
While the willow boughs among 
Were our harps in silence hung. 
For the spoiler asked for mirth: 
“Give us one of Zion’s songs !” 
From the country of our birth 
Exiled, can we tune our tongues ? 
Homeless, in the stranger’s home 
Harp and voice alike are dumb. 


Salem! if amid thy foes 

I should cease to think of thee, 
And, forgetful of thy woes, 

Thou no more my joy should be, 
Let my hand forget her skill, 
And my tongue in death be still. 


But a day of vengeance comes— 
Who its fury shall withstand ? 
To the spoilers of our homes— 
To the tramplers of our land! 
Edom! swift upon thy path 
Sweep the ministers of wrath! 
Lo! Destruction waiteth now, 
Haughty Babylon! for thee ; 
And amid thise overthrow, 
Sorceress! hapry shall he be 
Who shall take thy little ones, 
Dashing them against the stones! 

* Psalm cxxxvii. 
XXXVII. ‘ GENIUSES.’ 

How easy it is for almost simpleton to persuade him- 
self, or to be persuaded, that he is a genius! A foolish 
father and a doting mother, a simple uncle and a moon-struck 
aunt—all asserting, with the most selemn gravity, that the 
little puling darling whom they are fondling was surely born 
to a great destiny; that the wild boy whose mad-cap feats 
they watch with mingled admiration and fear is a most won- 
derful genius, ‘ for his age;’ that the cravatless rhymer whose 
first effusions they are spelling to a circle of listenérs who 
sit, patient if not pleased, is an embryo Milton—have spoiled 
more ploughmen and tinkers, lamp-lighters and cobblers, 
than all the raw-head and bloody-bone tussles in Christen- 
dom, from the days of that mighty deicide, the al!-slaughter- 
ing Madoc, down to those of the bear-killer, Colonel Davy 





skulls of his tortured victims, start back aghast at the spec- 
tacle! He, indeed, swept with his shaggy hordes like a 
whirlwind over the earth, and the strong of hand and the 
fearless heart grew powerless where he trod; the ‘pale 
horse,’ with his soundless hoof¥, was in his train, and De- 
struction and Despair tarried long where his myrmidons had 
been. But here, before this pyramid of human bones, he 
would lay down the sword of the conqueror and the sceptre 
of the king, and own that Earth had known a moré desolating 
scourge than Jenghis Khan! 

Cross-legged upon his bench, with the shining shears in 
his dexter hand, thus mused the Snip. Fervently from the 
altar of his heart went up his thanksgiving, that while his 
lot was lowly cast, his aspirations for earthly fame were few; 
that his father bequeathed to him his principles and his 
shears—virtuous principles—well-tried shears, nor filled his 
mind with that vanity whose lustiest daughter is ‘ vexation 
of spirit.’ Busily plieth he the needle, day by day; and the 
bread he eateth in quiet is the bread that his toil hath earned. 
Little recks he of the pomp and circumstance of the out-door 
world; little knows he of the feverish anxieties, the bitter 
heart-burnings, and the consuming sickness of ‘hope de- 
ferred,’ which are the perpetual attendants of those who court 

‘ The fickle breath of popular applause.’ 

Critics and critiques disturb him not. The barbarous puns 
of the village editor, studding the eagerly-sought notice ‘ to 
correspondents,’ have no terrors for him. In the building of 
coats for those who pay—in the mechanism of comely cover 

ings for the nether limbs of man, and wrappers that shall 
battle stoutly with the storm, he findeth an exceeding delight. 
While the lordling picks despairingly at the wick of the lamp 
that hath no oil, he sleepeth snugly in his bed. Ay, quiet is 
his sleep and pleasant are his dreams; and he waketh in the 
morn as waketh the lark, with an exulting heart and a rap- 
turous song! 

Let those who will, barter the quiet of every-day life for 
the thankless drudgery of authorship, the serenity of the 
simple-minded mechanic for the feverish anxiety of the 
‘hack,’ and the happiness of a heart that is true to itself fo 
the uncertain fame of the toiler for the world’s applause, 
Not in their wake followeth the Snip. It is a dreary path, 
leading too frequently to a dismal goal. Conscience, hope, 
virtue, love, self-esteem—how often are they flung away for 
what in the end are found to be but bitterness of spirit and 
brokenness of heart! Even though the sacrifice be not so 
great—even though the meed be ultimately won, how hollow 
will sound the voice of Fame to him who hath thirsted the 
most intensely for its sound! How dali will it be to the ear 
of death! Deceiver !—she hath lured full many tictims from 
the quietness of a simple home into her dark and winding 
labyrinths, either to mock them with the emptiness of their 
desire when won, or to dash them from the pinnacle of hope 
into the deepest gulf of despair. Ever from that unfathomed 
gulf come the moans of the many who struggle hopelessly 
with its overwhelming wave! It is a fearful voice, and ful 
of warning. The Snip hath heard it, and will stay at home 


XXXVIII. ASSOCIATION. 

A female friend of mine, who has an eye and an ear and a 
heart for the beautiful, once told me that her disappointment 
was never more keen than when she discovered for the first 
time that the touching sentiment of Sterne—‘ God tempereth 
the wind to the shorn lamb,’ was not in the Bible. She had 
loved it as a tender and poetical passage of holy writ, and it 
was associated in her mind with the thousand sublime and 
beautiful bursts of poetry which are svattered so profusely 
over the pages of the sacred volume. It was to her es the 
voice of God speaking compassionately and in love to suffer 
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ing humanity. It came to the stricken soul with consolation 
in its tones. It was the utterance of Hope breaking in upon 
the sullenness of Despair. It brought to her comfort and 
peace—not such as man can bring, for his words, however 
kindly spoken and however true, may fall like ice upon the 
sorrowing heart., She listened to it as to a revelation from 
Heaven, forbidding her to sorrow without hope. What mar- 
vel, then, that when all the associations with which she had 
connected it were broken up, and she found that her favorite 
text was but a passage ir a book of questionable morality, 
her disappointment should have been bitterly keen? It was 
to her sensitive mind like robbing the throne of God of one 
of its brightest gems, and transferring it to the footstool of 
an.idol-ape.. It glittered still—it was still a gem in itself, 
but the surrounding halo was gone. It was still the voice of 
truth, but it came not with the power and authority which it 
once possessed. I could sympathise with this imaginative 
girl, even while I felt her to be somewhat unreasonable. 
Who cannot? Whe does not know how much the beauty of 
a thought depends upon association? Let that association 
be destroyed, and the excellence that we loved will have 
passed away. Perhaps this is poor philosophy, and worse 
common sense; but who knows not that it is truth? 


Plainfield, Ct., 1838. V. G. A. 





For the New-Yorker. 


SONNET. 
IMITATED FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 


My spirit is the chafed and wayward sea, 
Where rules the tempest o’er the struggling tide; 
The pensile beams that o’er it meekly glide, 
O fairest lady-love, the theught of thee ! 
Before it, as before the sunlight spell, 
The tumult, wild and troubled, melts away ; 
And sparkling wavelets ’neath the golden ray 
Dance sportive, or recline in fairy swell. 
And though I see thee not, sweet lady-love, 
Earth, air and ocean are thy beauty’s shrine; 
Like thy deep eyes do gleam the stars above, 
The zephyrs murmur with a voice like thine! 
From the fair heaven thy smile looks on me here, 


As heaven is in thy face when thou art near. E. 





For the New-Yorker 
A THOUGHT. 
I saw the sweet and beauteous star 
Which heaven with softest radiance fills, 
Hang trembling o’er its rest afar, 
In skiey depths beyond the hills. 
And thus I mused— How sad ’t would be, 
If, in Oblivion’s dreary tomb, 
Doomed to be quenched eternally, 
That star were seeking now its doom! 
But sadder, if the glorious spark 
By God himself to mortals given, 
Lost in annihilation dark, 
Might know beyond the grave no heaven!" 
Wheeling, Va. 


E.W.B.C. 





From the Metropolitan for Mareh. 
MEMORIES OF VENICE. 


“0 for one hour of blind old Dandolo, 

octogenarian Chief, Byzantium’s conquering foe.” os 

. Lena 'YTON. 
ApsacentT to the Banshia of St. Mark is the piazetta, which 
opens to the sea: on ‘its shore stand the two grand columns 
granite, brought from the islands of the Archipelago, tro- 
phies of the vietories of the Doge Domenico Michele ia the 
East. They had long lain neglected, and almost forgatten, 
on the bank, when the Doge Ziane invited the most famous 
architects of the time, to attempt to raise them, and fix them 
on their pedestals. Many tried in vain, until a Lombard, by 
name Barattier, came forward, and on succeeding in the dif- 
ficult enterprize, was required by the magnificent Doge to 
his reward. His demand is a curious example of the 
bizerreries of mankind. He was a passionate gamester, and 
lay in om shape was at that time severely prohibited in 
¥ ice. required, then, and obtained as his sole recom- 
, that games of chance should be introduced and al- 
to be openly played in the space between the columns. 
This singular privilege 


was, in times long subsequent to the 


death of Barattier, revoked by the doge, Andrea Gritti, and 
the ste which bed boon for along iod of years the rendez- 
vous of the vicious, of cheats  sramehany (barattieri, so 


bardy,) was changed into the place of execution. 
x+y The protector of the Republic 
surmounts one of these col- 


wings, who once embraced all the seas in his free flight, but 
lies now at his last gasp, oppressed with old age and de- 
crepitude. 

On this piazetta the captains of Venice were wont to de- 
scend from their galleys. The people assembled in crowds 
on the shore, the Doge-and the Senators were there to do 
them honor, and the bronze of the great tower proclaimed 
their disembarkation to all the lagunes. 

There is a romantic story preserved in the old Venetian 
chronicles, which shows us love triumphant over the tomb, 
and restoring its victim to life and liberty. 

Gherardo returned home from the crusade which had ef- 
fected the conquest of Constantinople. The air was rent with 
joyful shouts, when his ship, laden with booty, approached 
and touched the shore. Bat the warrior rejoiced less in 
these acclamations than in the thought that he should again 
meet Elena, his beloved, his betrothed, who was now to be- 
come his bride. He hastily returns tlhe embrace of his fa- 
ther, of his sisters, and his brothers; ‘‘ and Elena,” said he, 
‘why, why is she not with you?” All were silent. Ghe- 
rardo repeated his inquiry, and for answer received the terri- 
ble announcement of her death. The maiden had expired 
but a few hours before his galley touched the shore of Venice. 
He did not weep. His grief was too sudden, too intense.— 
“* I will see her again,” he thought; but he said nothing. 

He went in a state of frenzy to the church in which she 
was interred, and by the gold which he lavished profusely 
opened the doors of the sacred retreat. There gleamed here 
and there a glittering lamp—the uncertain rays of the moon 
entered across the colored panes of the Gothic window—the 
stillness of the sepulchre—the obscure depths of the lonely 
chapel—the solitude of the hour—the protound silence of all 
around, filled Gherardo with religious awe. He approached 
the tomb with slower steps, and his hand trembled as he 
grasped the handle of massive iron. It seemed to him an 
impious deed thus to disturb the peace of thedead. But love 
and despair prevailed, and, lifting the ponderous lid of the 
tomb, he beheld the maiden, wrapped in ample folds of linen 
white as snow, extended on the bier. A veil was over her 
face. The rays of the moon, fur the moment unclouded, fell 
over the figure. His delirium returned, and he seemed as 
one scarcely conscious of what he did, and ready to die as he 
touched the veil. He roused himself, and raised it. The 
face of the maiden was pale as a lily, and tlhe long fair hair 
fell over her shoulders, and mixed in tresses on her breast.— 
Her eyes were closed as in a placid sleep, and a smile still 
rested on her half-open lips. 

“* She sleeps !’’ cried Gherardo in his frenzy. ‘O! waken 
in pity ;” and he laid his arm under her. ‘* Waitest thou the 
kiss of love to awaken thee? I give itthee!”’ Pressing, as 
he spoke, his lips on the wan cheek, he imagined there was 
a faint breathing, and somewhat of an uncertain warmth, as 
though life were not quite gone. He lifted her from the 
tomb, and placing his hand on her breast, believed the heart 
was forcibly beating. 

Imagine Gherardo, ready to sink under these unexpected 
emotions, supporting bi If against the sepulchre, with the 
maiden enveloped in white in his arms. Immovable as 
stone, and white as it, they seemed together a group of the 
statuary which adorned the sepulchre. The vital heat re- 
turned slowly into their breasts, and the fortunate maiden, 
whom her ignorant physicians had believed to be dead, passed 
to the altar from the tomb. 

The ducal palace, the principal ornament of the piazetta, 
is a prodigy of the fine arts, unique in Europe. When it was 
in part destroyed by fire, towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Palladio, to whose great genius Venice is indebted 
for so much of her splendor, wished to take down that part 
which the fire had spared, and to erect in its place a building 
which would, more than any other, have remained an eternal 
monument of his fame. Sansovino spent his life in embel- 
lishing this palace with the labors of his chisel. Tintinello, 
Paul Veronese, and Titian, lavished the treasures of their 
imagination on its adornment. Artificers so excellent were 
employed, that the ceilings are more rich and astonishing 
from their exquisite and elaborate workmanship, than from 
the gold with which they are refulgent. The stairs, the 
jambs of the doors, the partition walls, all are finely worked 
in the most precious materials; and if the beauty and useless- 
ness of this immenselabor createy our highest wonder, it 
gives us, on the other hand, a definite idea of the wealth of 
these republicans, who were able to finish 2 work so sturen- 
dous in very few years. 

The principal entrance of the palace is on the side of St. 
Mark, and introduces us into a court-yard—the richest per- 
haps im Europe, in sculptured marble. On each side it is 
adorned with Grecian statues, the reward of the victories of 
antiquity. In the midst are two walls, surrounded by a balus- 
trade of bronze, une of the most complicated and begutiful 
works which the skill of the foundry has ever produced.— 
The Staircase of the Giants, so named from the two semi- 
colossal statues of Mars and oe by oo leads to 
the principal apartments. fore we enter, let us pause 
awhi mow summit of this staircase, the spot whites the 
Doges were crowned, and where they were decapitated when 
convicted of treason. 

On Marino Faliero alone was this terrible sentence exe- 





Old age is considered, and not erroneously, to be the 
most, of all others, exempt from the influence of the im 
ous and vindictive passions ; but alas for the world when 
become its masters. In youth there is little to fear when 
their first fury, their impetus is spent; but in the aged, eda. 








cated by years in dissimulation, the calculations of 
ance are cool and determined, and tremendous in theircon | 
sequences. 

Faliero, after having filled with honor the most 
posts in Venetian diplomacy, united himself, at the age of 
seventy, to a young and beautiful woman. After his eleva. 
tion by his fellow-citizens to the ducal chair, he one day re 
ceived several nobles in his private apartments. One unin. 
vited guest introduced himself among the rest, induced 
unto by love for a lady, with whom he hoped to find here an 
opportunity of conversing. It was harshly intimated to him 
that he must withdraw. He obeyed in a state of much irri. 
tation; and as he crossed the state apartments, he 
through the audience chamber, in the midst of which 

the seat of the Doge. On this he carved words with the 
point of his dagger, which could not fail of being most offen. 
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sive to Faliero, for they reflected on the honor of his wife, 
As soon as the scandalous sentence was pointed out to the 
aged Doge, he was inflamed with the fiercest anger, and de. 
nounced the noble to the Quarantie. By this tribunal he way 
sentenced to one month’s imprisonment and a year of exile, 
When the Doge was made acquainted with the light pup. 
ishment awarded to the man who had so deeply wounded 
him, he was as one frenzied; and in the very moment wher 
his thoughts and feelings were in the greatest disorder, ong 
of the chiefs or head-workmen of the arsenal presented him. 
self before him, his face covered with blood, and complainj 
bitterly of a noble who had insulted and struck him, 

“‘ And what wouldest thou have of me?” demanded the 
Doge, in agony. ‘ Am not I even more despised than thoy 
art?’ 

“T hold in my hand,” exclaimed the other, boldly, “the 
means of avenging your honor and mine own, at one 
and of releasing our country from the yoke of this despicable 
aristocracy which enslaves her.” 

The aged noble, astounded at these daring words, demani- 
ed how he was able to make this assertion. The other, in 
reply, opened to him the scheme of a vast conspiracy, the 
object of which was to decimate the Gran Consiglio, and 
reinstate the ancient Democracy. The desire of vengeance 
seduced Faliero, in this fatal moment, and he had not after 
wards the courage to retrace his steps and abandon the con 
spirators, whose principal reliance was upon his co-operation, ” 

Perchance the old man satisfied himself in secret with the 
hope that it might be in his power to soften the horrors at 
tendant on this overthrew of social order, and to create, by 
some slight sacrifices, brighter and better days, and establish 
a more free government for his country. The secret waste 
ligiously kept; for crime has its religion as well as virtue, 
and men are oftentimes more faithful to the one than tothe 
other. 

The out-break of the conspiracy was fixed for the morrow, 





the 15th of April, 1355, and the aristoccacy of Venice slept 
tranquilly on the edge of the precipice. One of the co» 
spirators, moved by affection fora noble whose name was 
among those of the proscribed, intreated him to absent him 
self from the meeting of the Gran Consiglio on the following 
day. The noble was alarmed, and succeeded by interroge 
tions and menaces in drawing from him the terrible secret 
It was night. The Ten assembled in council. The ser 
tinels were doubled. The Ten, when convinced that the 
Doge was at the head of the conspiracy, hesitated at firs, 
doubtful whether they had power sufficient to institute apre 
cess against him; but these doubts vanished, when theyre 
collected that the Doge was no other than the first subject 
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the republic. Faliero was summoned before his judges, ad 
condemned to die. The ducal robes were strip 
him; he was led to the head of the Staircase of the Gian, 
and the axe of the executioner struck off his hoary head. 
Now that we are about to enter the apartments of the pr 
lace, ought we to visit those first which are still pe = 
with the wealth of past ages, or those in which ani 
policy exercised its hateful tyranny, and forced truth, amd 
commanded falsehood, by torture, from the lips of the sr 
pected? We will first visit these, and after them the du» 
geons below; and these superb halls, decorated with 
regal splendor, will dazzle us less, when we remember 
deep vaults which support them, and reflect on that daseo® 
which so noble an edifice is reared. Here are the 
of the apartments in which the inquisitors of the state assem 
bled, all barred with iron lest the accused should seek # 
withdraw themselves by a speedy death from the lingering 
one of torture which awaited them, by casting themselves from 
their hights. There yet remains in these rooms, fone 
the arch, the pulley in which ran the rope destined toa 
cate the limbs of those miserable beings from whom thie wr 
rible tribunal sought to force by torture the confession 
or imputed crimes. It had, perhaps, been used, I 
I gazed on it, to torture Carmagnola: perhaps thie wa 
resounded with the last imprecations of this great mou 
unfortunate man. The t Carmagnola, after A 
fought gloriously for the ungrateful Visconti, allied 












the Lion, with outstretched 


cuted. We will recal the story of his crime and of his death. 








with the Venetians, and was appointed 
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their armies. He carried terror into the states of the Duke, 
obtained numerous victories. 

The most famous of these was that of Maccalo. He made 
eight thousand prisoners among the Lombard men-at-arms 
in this battle. Among these were many who had fought un- 
der Carmagnola before his exile, and who still bore great af- 
fection for their ancient captain. Nor had their leader for- 
gotten his warriors: they were consequently received in the 
victorious camp rather as guests than enemies, and left in 

measure at liberty, so that they who wished it easily 
found means of returiiing to theirownhomes. The Venetian 
commissaries so harshly reproved the general for his careless- 
ness, that, stung by the reprimand, he ordered the troops to 
be drawn up, and commanding the remaining prisoners to be 
conducted before him, “I will not,” said he, “‘ be less gene- 
rous than my officers. Lombards, rejoin your companions ; 
I myself restore you to liberty.” There arose a shout of joy 
from every company. The commissaries trembled, and the 
ruin of the Count was sworn that day. 

They so poisoned this fact in their report to the Senate, 
that they threw strong suspicion on the fidelity of Carmag- 
nola. A single suspicion was in those days a capital crime. 
It was necessary tv proceed cautiously, for the Count pos- 
sessed the love of the army, and the most consummate art 
in the records of history was thus employed for seven months 
in caressing him, whose death was already doomed. 

Destiny willed that the illustrious proscribed should be 
worsted on the banks of the Po. The Senate profited by the 
circumstance to show themselves willing to treat of peace, 
and invited the general to Venice, that he might aid them 
with his advice. The first magistrates of the state went out 
tomeet him. The acclamations of the vast crowds of peo- 
ple, the numerous gondolas, decked with flowers, which 
awaited and greeted his approach—all was there which could 
give his entrance the air of a triumph. On the very day of 
his arrival, Carmagnola was introduced into the hall of the 
Pregadi, and placed in the seat of honor, on the right hand of 
the Doge. Scarcely had he and his followers withdrawn, 
before various expedients were ciscussed, by which he might 
be got rid of without danger. 

On the morrow, the Count presented himself before the 
Doge, and inquired whether any decision had been arrived at. 
“ There is much talk of you,” said the Doge, with a smile, 
and he conducted him by the hand into the hall where the 
Pregadi were already in council. 

Scarcely had he entered before he was disarmed, and 
chained by theic officers. The profound silence which at first 
reigned in the assembly, was soon broken by vehement accu- 
sations against Carmagnola, who replied to them with dig- 
nity. He was dragged into the adjoining apartments of the 
inquisition, and subjected to torture, and the wounds he had 
received in battle, burst open afresh, and the blood streamed 
from them on the floor. In a very few hours from this time, 
there, on the piazetta, where he had landed yesterday amid 
the shouts and plaudits of assembled Venice, was the brave 
Carmagnola beheaded, in the midst of the amazed and af- 
flicted multiiude. 

Having visited the halls of the inquisition of the state, let 
us descend into their subterranean dungeons, which are 
called pozzi, or wells. One shudders, and grows cold, at the 
sight of these niches, worked out in the immense thickness 
of the walls, into which air-holes, at a vast hight above them, 
admit a few dim rays of light, and through which a faint and 
infected air can penetrate with difficulty; and we look with 
terror on those double iron doors, which forbid all ingress 
and egress; we tremble lest they should close behind us.— 
The time is past, of which the atrocious policy of our ances- 
tors was a part, and of which these holes are the detestable 
monuments. Philosophy has shed her light over all; it has 
even penetrated into the duageun, and softened its horrors. 
Moderating our penal laws, they no longer demand the tor- 
ment of the guilty, but the removal to a distance of persons 
dangerous to the state ; they only exercise a salutary restraint, 
a powerful curb, which withdraws them from the paths of 
crime, and leaves the hope of their reunion with society, pen- 
itent and reformed. Listen, then, and I will tell how one of 
the most generous of the princes of Italy perished in these 
dungeons, another victim to Venetian policy. 

Francesco Carrara, Lord of Padua, abandoned and be- 
trayed by his allies, beheld his city besieged by the armies of 
the republic of which he had ever been the implacable enemy. 
The inhabitants of the neighboring plains were crowded to- 
gether within the walls, whither they had fled to seek shelter 
for themselves and their cattle from the disasters of war. It 
was during the burning heats of summer, and the crowding 
together in a small space of such numbers of men and ani- 
mals so infected the air that a frightful pestilence soon broke 
outamong them. To this pestilence was now added all the 
calamities of war. Here was an assemblage of horrors! the 
imagination of man cannot conceive of any greater. Fran- 
cesco, who deplored the miseries of his people, demanded 
honorable conditions of capitulation. Some were offered to 
him, which he refused to accept; and a general assault was 
immediately ordered. 

Galeazzo of Mantua, who commanded the Venetian troops, 
was one of the first to mount the ladders; and he had attained 
the walls, when he encountered an antagonist worthy of him 

in Francesco himself. A fierce combat ensued between the 
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two princes, and Galcazzo, wounded, was obliged to retreat, 
and the assailants withdrew, discouraged and in disorder. 

That which valor could not accomplish, was effected by 
treason. There were found those within the walls base 
enough to open the gate of Santa Croce to the enemy. Fran- 
cesco, provided with safe conduct, presented himself before 
the Venetian commander, when the commissaries of the re- 
public, treading under fout the laws of nations, caused him to 
be conveyed to Venice loaded with chains. Galeazzo spoke 
with warmth in behalf of his prisoner in the Gran Consiglio. 
He reminded them of the fuith of a safe conduct, and sought 
to bend the minds of his hearers to gentle counsels. When 
he perceived that all his words were fruitless, he expressed 
openly his indignation, with the frankness and gefierosity 
worthy of his cheracter. The aristocracy of Venice was not 
fond of hearing itself reproved and menaced, and Galeazzo 
died suddenly a few days afterwards. 

The death of Carrara was resolved on, and a priest was in 
the act of administering to him the last ordinances of reli- 
gion, when two of the Council of Ten entered his dungeon 
with executioners, furnished with the fatal cord. The aged 
limbs and shrunken body of Francesco enclosed a brave, an 
indomitable soul. He seized a stool, and desperately wound- 
ed several cf his assassins, before he was overpowered by 
numbers. He was then strangled (and who will believe it ?) 
by a noble of Venice, Bernardo de Priuli. 

Detestable times! hateful policy! which converted the 
fathers of the country into men base, insidious, and cruel 
as Tiberius, and in which one of their number was not 
ashamed to be the executioner of a betrayed and unfortunate 
ptince.* 

The most magnificent saloon in the palace is that in which 
the Gran Consiglio, in other words, the nobility of Venice, 
was wont to hold its sittings. When the eye first tries to 
measure the vast space enclosed within these walls, and 
arches, relucent with gold, and covered with painting, the 
mind is confused and distracted amid so much demanding at- 
tention; but this effect passes away, when we apply our- 
selves to consider in detail, and in regular order, those mas- 
terpieces of the Venetian school, the fasti of Venice, the 
records of the memorable deeds of the republic. 

The first twelve pictures represent the most remarkable 
occurrences of the war between Veniceand the Emperor Fred- 
eric Barbarossa. This warlike potentate had descended into 
Italy, full of discontent with the Guelfs, and of anger against 
the Pope Alexander ITI., whom he had denounced as an an- 
tipope, and enemy of the empire. The aged pontiff, terrified 
by the assemblage of forces by land and sea, which threat- 
ened to invade the peninsula at the same time, took refuge 
incognito in Venice. He was discovered, and the Doge Gi- 
anireceived him with all honor, and entertained him hospita- 
bly and generously. Frederic intimated to the republic his 
will that they should drive away the exile from her shores; 
she refused, and prepared immediately to sustain her bold 
refusal by arms. In a sea-fight near Pirano, the Ghibellines 
were defeated, and Otto, the son of the emperor, was taken 
prisoner. The aged pope met and embraced the Doge, as 
he mounted the steps of the piazetta on his disembarkation, 
and placing a ring on his hand, “‘ Be it unto you, Venetians,” 
said he, “‘ as a chain to maintain your dominion over the sea: 
espouse her every year with this ring, and thus commemo- 
rate, on this day in every succeeding year, the celebration of 
your nuptials, in order that posterity may know that the Ve- 
netian arms have acquired the mastery of the waves, and 
that the sea is subject to the republic as a wife unto her hus- 
band.” 

Thus originated that singular ceremony, the espousal of 
the Adriatic, the most gay and splendid pageant Venice 
could boast. Otto softened the displ e of his father, and 
brought him to make peace with Alexander}; and an imposing 
spectacle was that in which Italy and Germany, the empire 
and the church, grasped each other’s hand in token of pardon 
and of peace, in the presence of the republic of Venice. But 
this peace was pretended—this pardon insincere. 

Various pictures on these walls record the actions of En- 
rico Dandolo, the greatest man Venice ever produced. Mar- 
velous and almost incredible were the deeds of that time, 
which was the most glorious epoch—the heroic age of the 
republic; and it will not be considered out of place to men- 
tion them here, however well known they may already be. 

History is too much crowded with crime for the mind not 
to dwell with satisfaction on the grand virtues and magnani- 
mous deeds which she records at longdistantintervals. Great 
were the preparations for a new crusade at the close of the 
twelfth century, and many of the princes of France and Italy 
showed themselves animated with this religious spirit.— 
Among the first of these princes were the Marquis of Mon- 
ferrat, Henry and Baldwin of Flanders, and Simon de Mont- 
fort, already famous by the atrocious war against the Albi- 
genses. They had recourse to the republic for vessels in 
which to transport their army, which swelled to about four 
thousand five hundred knights, with twice their number of 
mounted squires, and four times that amount of infantry.— 
The ambassadors of the crusaders obtained all they desired. 
on condition of allowing the Venetians one year in which to 
prepare the transports. They were to be paid two marks of 
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silver for each man, and four for each horse; and the booty 
they might win was to be equally divided between them.— 
The Venetians, on their part, undertook to provide ships and 
provisions for nine months, and fifty galleys, armed at all 
points, which were to render assistance in the enterprize 
These were the terms of the agreement between the republic 
and the crusaders, 

The latter, however, had consulted their zeal rather than 
their purses; and when the chiefs of the expedition met in 
council, they found it was impossible to provide the sum which 
had been stipulated, which was enormous for that time, and 
tor which they knew not where to apply. The Venetians 
proposed that in lieu of the money which was deficient, the 
crusaders should assist them in the of Zara, which 
had rebelled against them, and placed itself in the hands of 
the King of Hungary. Respect for this prince, who had him- 
self taken the cross, and against whom it would be declaring 
open war, and the firm resistance of the pope, were obsta- 
cles to this arrangement. The cardinal te used a high 
tone on the subject, and hal great sway in their counsels ;— 
but the Doge, Enrico Dandolo, ninety years of age, and al- 
most blind, answered him boldly and dauntlessly, saying, that 
Zara belonged of right to the republic, and that if it remained 
in the hands of an enemy to her, it would be able to interru 
the free communication between Italy and Palestine ; and 
added, that the cardinal was with the army of faith only as 
the preacher, not the dictator, of the pious enterprize. 

This energetic reply put an end to all hesitation. The 
Marquis of Monferrat was appointed general of the army, 
and it only remained to say who should command the fleet ; 
and the astonishment was universal when Dandolo ascended 
the tribune, and besought his fellow-citizens to permit him to 
take the cross, and accompany these brave men. 

The ships, amounting to five hundred in number, raised 
their anchors, spread themselves over the sea, assaulted Zara, 
and seon made themselves masters of it. The crusaders were 
put under excommunication for this act of disobedience.— 
The French humbly prayed for absolution, and received it; 
Dandolo neither sought it, nor obtained it, but, opposing a 
respectful firmness to the pretensions of the pope, denied that 
his power extended so far as to warrant such interference as 
this in the affairs of the republic; and he presents to us, in 
that age of fanaticism, the rare spectacle of a philosophical 
and unsuperstitious prince, The first of one series of pic- 
tures in this room is the siege and fall of Zara, the work of 
Andrea Michaeli. In another of them we see Alexis of Con- 
stantinople, a suppliant to the Doge and the crusaders be- 
neath the walls of the besieged city. He presented himself 
to invoke their aid in behalf of his father, the Greek emperor, 
Isaac, who had been «riven from the throne by his own bro- 
ther, deprived of sight, and incarcerated in a dungeon. He 
promised the sum of two lundred thousand marks, and the 
reunion of the Greek with the Latinchureh, on the successful 
termination of the enterprize. A strong controversy again 
arose on this question among the crusaders. The Venetians 
carried all before them by the eloquence and energy of their 
Doge, and the expedition against Constantinople was re- 
solved on. The menaces of the pontiff were again hurled in 
vain, and the fleet weighed anchor at Zara to assemble again 
at Corfu. The usurper, lapped in luxury, derided this enter- 
prize of the Latins, but the near sound of theiv arms roused 
him from his repose. He then recalled his soldiers from the 
provinces; and would have prepared a fleet, bus it was too 
late. His ships were destitute of men, engines, arms: 
and the imperial city beheld the Venetian armament land a 
new emperor undisturbed on the near and opposite coast of 
Asia. r 

Villardouin, an eye-witness, says that at the sight of Con- 
stantinople—ef its four hundred towers, and of the immense 
population crowded on its shores—there was nota heart in 
the bands of the crusaders, however bold it might be, which 
did not palpitate at the thought, that an en’ ize so daring 
was never since the creation of the world me 8 by such 
a handful of warriors; and each man fixed his eyes on his 
own proper weapons. Twenty galleys defended the chain 
which closed the entrance into the port, and sevearty thousand 
men were encamped on the neighboring shore. The Latins, 
undismayed at this array, quitted the Asiatic bank, and pro- 
ceeded direct to the encounter. The knights were too im- 
patient to wait until the galleys reached the shore, but 
plunged into the water, even to the girdle, and thus.advanced 
against the enemy; who, after darting their arrows for some 
time from a distance, turned and fled, like cowasds, towards 
the city. The beoty which fell to the lot of the victors was 
thus diminished, as an assault was rendered ; the 
French attacked the city by. land, the Venetians by sea. 

The third picture, which demands our attentien, is from 
the peneil of Marco Vecelli. It records the finest moment 
in the life of Dandolo, andthe brightest day of Venice. The 
French advanced to the-assault, and the noise of an infinite 
number of i ines rebounded amid the terraces and 
towers in which 
combated valian 
and axe the crow 
the other side we see all in action. 
the standard of St. Motkin his grasp, descends on 





* The above was written under the Austrian censorship. 
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showered on them from above, of stones, and darts, and burn- 
ing bitumen. They place the ladders—the Greeks resist like 
men, but vain are all their efforts! What could withstand 
such a torrent of warriors, with Enrico Dandolo at their head? 
Already is the tower taken, the enemy repulsed; and the 
standard of the Venetian republic floats majestically over 
the hights of Constantinople. The Doge, standing on the 
conquered tower, sateinied by the dead and dying, his hel- 
met fractured by blows, and his long white hair floating over 
his shoulders, ‘ was,’ exclaims a poet, ‘as the image of Time 
treading on the ruins of the city.’ 

Already were the conquerors and the conquered struggling 
together in the streets of the capital of the East, when the 
Latins, by the immense crowd in the narrow space, 
set fire to the houses, and retired into the tower. The wind 

‘was high, and the conflagration was grand and tremendous: 
the flames rose above the houses—the cries of the women— 
the noise of the bells—the crashing fall of the buildings— 
the re-echoing of the battering ram—of warriors assaulted 
and assaulting, all mingled horribly together. The vile 
usurper fled terrified into Asia, the conflict ceased, and the 
doors of the dungeon in which Isaac was confined, were 
thrown open ; and the city, as soon as the flames of the con- 
flagration were extinguished, beheld itself illuminated with 
waxen torches and innumerable lamps. Strange contrast 
between the fires of destruction and the fires of joy, the red 
light of the devouring flame and the lustre of the festal torch ! 

' On that other canvass, the excelling work of Domenico 
Tintoretto, is commemorated the second taking of Constanti- 
nople. Alexis, waxed proud with success, refused to pay 
the stipulated price of their assistance to the crusaders, and 
yet more basely attempted one night to set fire to their fleet. 
The Latins, enraged at his treachery, again surrounded and 
laid siege to the city. The assault commenced at daybreak 
on the 12th of April, 1204: four towers were taken, three 
gates fell before the battering ram, and the cavalry poured 
into the city at the head of the troops. 

What pencil can now paint, in colors sufficiently dark, the 
the fearful massacre—the desecrated temples—the piercing 
shrieks—ths terror—the almost total ruin of Constantinople ? 
The richest, the fairest, the most populous city of the uni- 
verse, given up to the will of an exasperated soldiery ? How 
many precious statues, how many rare pictures, were here 
utterly destroyed ! how many libraries served for fuel to the 
flames! The mostsublime works of antiquity utterly lost, or 
left to us mutilated and imperfect, recal that fatal day pain- 
fully to the mind, and make us curse the ignorance of the 
crusaders, who groped greedily in vaults and sepulchres, and 
left academies and cloisters, in which were stored the true 
and precious relics of antiquity, to become the prey of the 
flames. 

Dandolo, amid this flood of crime, of indecency, and Van- 
dal barbarism, has alone left us a memorable instance of ex- 
quisite judgement and foresight. That many monuments of 
art, which afterwards became the most noble decoration of 
his country, were saved from the fury of the ignorant sol- 
‘diery, was his work: among them were the four famous 
horses of bronze, of which we have before spoken. 

In the next picture, the last of the records of the deeds of 
Dandolo, the venerable old man is crowning Baldwin of Flan- 
ders E of the East. The crusaders had dwelt among 
the ing ruins and the sacked houses of Constantinople 
for a month before they bethought them of giving a successor 
to Alexis, who had perished by treachery. The leaders of 
the army were, Baldwin, Monferrat, and Dandolo. The 
votes ‘were unanimous in favor of the last; but he, perceiving 
that it would be offensive to his fellow-citizens to see him ele- 
vated so high, did not suffer himself to be dazzled by the 
splendor of a throne. The love of country was the strongest 
passion of his great soul. 

Baldwin was proclaimed Emperor, Thessaly was allotted 
to Monferrat with the title of Despot, and the Venetians re- 
mained masters of numerous maritime cities, of all the isl- 
ands of the lonian Sea, and of the fourth part of Constanti- 
nople. Everything up to this keur had been in favor of the 
crusaders, who, passing from triumph to triumph, saw them- 
selves thus unexpectedly masters of the Empire’ of the East. 
, at Fortune did not leave them in the tranquil en- 
joyment of it, and Dandolo has left to posterity also a bright 
example of heroism under adversity. The King of Bulgaria 
coveted Adrianople; Dandolo and Baldwin went forth to 
the encounter, when Baldwin, in the rash impetuosity of 
youth, suffered himself to be made prisoner, and Dandolo 
alone reconducted the remnant of the discomfited army in 
safety through a thousand dangers. It was a terrible re- 
verse ! bat Dandolo, not disheartened, prepared on all sides 
for a — defence ; and the astonished Bulgarian per- 
ceived he had gained nothing, while the indomitable old 
man yet lived, whuse powers seemed to increase with years, 
and to be doubled with adverse fortune. Dandolo, recon- 
ducted to the capital, sunk under the weight of years, and, 
dying, ——— in legacy to his country the domination of 
the seas, the fourth pare of the Empire of the East, and the 
glory of his own immortal name. 


APvoTHEGM.—The world is so full of fools that he who would 
utterly avoid them must shut himself in his room and break his 
looking-glass. 
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For the New-Yerker. 
TO MY FRIEND L. F. B. 
ON HER BIRTHDAY, MARCH 25, 1838. 
A FEW years more—and thy young heart, 
What undreampt changes may it feel; 
How from those cheeks their bloom depart, 
And wan disease around them steal ! 


A few years more—and thou may’st bend, 
With face of grief and heart of gloom, 
Tn yon drear chufch-yard, o’er some friend, 

Gone to the slumbers of the tomb ! 


A few years more—a colder hand 

May leave its impress on thy brow, 
And o’er thee hang a sable band, 

That meet thy smiles in gladness now. 


A few years more—and then we deem 
Many we've loved shall pass away, 

Like the fond visions of a dream, 
Before the radiant glow of day. 


Through every scene of grief and glee, 
May Hope above thee fondly hang; 
And what thy varied fate shall be, 
Soothe every grief—ease every pang : 
And when the last dark hour shall come, 
To dim the lustre of that eye, 
Oh, may she cheer thee to the tumb, 
And point thy vision to the sky! 
Buffalo, March 1838. 


LAST HOURS OF WALTER SCOTT. 
(From a Review of the last volume of Lockhart’s Life of Scott.) 

* * * * The reader longs earnestly at last, in love and ven- 
eration toward Scott himself, for the concluding scene. The 
following is Mr. Lockhart’s account of the return to Abbots- 
ford, after the air of a sea voyage to Malta and Naples had 
been tried in vain: ; 

‘On this his last journey Sir Walter was attended hy his 
two daughters, Mr. Cadell, and myself; and also by Dr. 
James Watson, who (it being impossible for Dr. Ferguson to 
leave town at that moment) kindly undertook to see him safe 
at Abbotsford. We embarked inthe James Watt steamboat, 
the master of which, (Capt. John Jamieson,) as well as the 
agent of the proprietors, made every arrangement in their 
power for the convenience of the invalid. The Captain gave 
up to Sir Walter’s use his own private cabin, which was a 
separate erection—a sort of cottage on the deck; and he 
seemed unconscious, after laid in bed there, that any new 
removal had occurred. On arriving at Newhaven, late on 
the 9th, we found careful preparations made for his landing 
by the manager of the Shipping Company, (Mr. Hamilton, ) 
and Sir Walter, prostrate in his carriage was slung on shore, 
and conveyed from thence to Douglas’s Hotel, in St. An- 
drew’s Square, in the same complete apparent unconscious- 
ness. Mrs. Douglas had, in former days, been the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s house-keeper, at Bowhill; and she and her hus- 
band had also made the most suitable provision. Ata very 
early hour on the morning of Wednesday, the 11th, we again 
placed him in his carriage; and he lay in the same torpid 
state during the first two stages on the road to Tweedside. 
But as we descended the vale of Gala, he began to gaze 
about him, and by degrees it was obvious that he was recog- 
nising the features of that familiar landscape. Presently he 
murmured a name or two—' Gala Water, surely—Buckholm 
—Torwoodlee.’ As we rounded the hill at Ladhope, and 
the outlines of the Eildons burst on him, he became greatly 
excited ; and when, turning himself on his couch, his eye at 
length caught his own towers, at the distance of a mile, he 
sprang up with acry of delight. The river being in flood, 
we had to go round a few miles by Melrose bridge; and du- 
ring the time thus occupied, his woods and house being 
within prospect, it required occasionally both Dr. Watson’s 
strength and mine, in addition to Nicolson’s, to keep him in 
the carriage. After passing the bridge, the road for a couple 
of miles loses sight of Abbotsford, and he relapsed into his 
stupor; but, on gaining the bank immediately above it, his 
excitement became again ungovernable. 

“Mr. Laidlaw was waiting at the porch, and assisted us 
in lifting him into the dining-room, where his bed had been 
prepared. He sat bewildered for a few moments, and then 
resting his eye on Laidlaw, said—‘ Ha! Willie Laidlaw! 
Oh, man, how often have I thought of you!’ By this time 
his dogs had assembled about his chair; they began to fawn 
upon him and lick his hands, and he alternately sobbed and 
smiled over them, until sleep opy ressed him. 

‘“‘ Dr. Watson, having consulted on all things with Mr. 
Clarkson and his father, resigned the patient to them, and 
returned to London. None of them could have any hope, 
but that of soothing irritation. Recovery was no longer to 
be thought of; but there might be Euthanasia. 

“ And yet something like a ray of hope did break in upon 
us next morning. Sir Walter awoke perfectly conscious 
where he was, and expressed an ardent wish to be carried out 
into his garden. We procured a bath chair from Huntly- 
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Burn, and Laidlaw and I wheeled him out before hi 

and up and down for some time on the turf, Bee yar Som, 
rose-beds, then in full bloom. The grand-childien admired 
the new vehicle, and would be helping in their way to push it 
about. He sat in silence, smiling placidly on them and the 
dogs, their companions, and now and then admiring the 
house, the screen of the garden, and the flowers and trees, 
By and by he conversed a little, very composedly, with uges 
_ he = happy to - 7 umn that he felt better than he 

ad ever dene since he left it, and would : 
point the doctors after all. . > pechegn, disap. 

“He then desired to be wheeled through his rooms, and 
we moved him leisurely for an hour or more up and down the 
hall and the great library. ‘I have seen much,’ he ke 
saying, ‘but nothing like my ain house; give me one ~ 
more!’ He was gentle as an infant, and allowed himself to 
be put to bed again the moment we told him that we thought 
he had had enough for one day.” 

Still in his ashes lived the wonted fires. Two novels 
(which Mr. Lockhart hopes will never see the light) had 
been written in Naples, and the ‘last glimpse of daylight’ 
in what remained of the great noveiist’s life at Abbotsford 
was one final effort at the desk. 

“‘ After breakfast on Tuesday, the 17th, he appeared re. 
vived somewhat, and was again wheeled about on the turf, 
Presently he fell asleep in his chair; and after dosing for per- 
haps half an hour, he started awake, and, shaking the plaids 
we had put about him from off his shoulders, said, ‘ This is 
sad idleness. I shall forget what I have been thinking of, 
if I don’t set itdownnow. Take me into my own room, and 
fetch the keys of my desk.’ He repeated this so earnestly 
that we eould not refuse; his daughters went into his study, 
opened his writing-desk, and laid papers and pens in the 
usual order, and I then moved him through the hall and into 
the spot where he had always been accustomed to work. 
When the chair was placed at the desk, and he found him 
self in his old position, he smiled and thanked us, and said, 
* Now give me my pen, and leave me for a little to myself’ 
Sophia put the pen into his hand, and he endeavored to close 
his fingers upon it, but they refused their office—it dropped 
onthe paper. He sank back among his pillows, silent tears 
rolling down his cheeks; but composing himself by and by, 
he motioned me to wheel him out of doors again. Laidlaw 
met us at the porch, and took his turn of thechair. Sir Wal- 
ter, after a little while, again dropt into slumber. When he 
was awaking, Laidlaw said to me, ‘Sir Walter has had a 
little repose.’ ‘No, Willie,’ said he, ‘no repose for Sir Wal 
ter but in thegrave.’ The tears again rushed from his eyes. 
‘Friends,’ said he, ‘don’t let me expose myself; get me to 
bed—that’s the only place.’ 

“ With this scene ended our glimpse of daylight. Sir Wal- 
ter never, I think, left his room afterward, and hardly his 
bed, except for an hour or two in the middle of the day; and 
after another week he was unable even for this.” 

The death— 

“As I was dressing on the morning of Monday, the 17th 
of September, Nicolson came into my room and told me that 
bis master had awoke in a state of composure and conscious 
ness, and wished to see me immediately. I found him er- 
tirely himself, though in the last degree of feebleness. His 
eye was clear and calm—every trace of the wild fire of de 
lirium extinguished. ‘Lockhart,’ said he, ‘I may have but 
a minute to speak to you. My dear, be a good man—he vi 
tuous—be religious—be a good man. Nothing else will give 
you any comfort when you come to lie here.’ He paused, 
and I said, ‘Shall I send for Sophia and Anne?’ ‘ No,’ said 
he, ‘don’t disturb them. Poor souls! I know they were up 
all night. God bless you all.’ With this he sunk intoa very 
tranquil sleep, and indeed, he scarcely afterward gave any 
sign of consciousness, except for an instant on the arrival of 
his sons. They, on learning that the scene was about to 
close, obtained a new leave of absence from their posts, and 
both reached Abbotsford on the 19th. About half past one 
P. M. on the 21st of September, Sir Walter breathed his 
last, in the presence of all his children. It was a beautiful 
day, so warm that every window was wide open, and so per 
fectly still, that the sound of all others most delicious to his 
ear—the gentle ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles—was 
distinctly audible as we knelt around the bed; and his eldest 
son kissed and closed his eyes.” 

The funeral— 

“The court-yard and all the precincts of Abbotsford were 
crowded with uncovered spectators as the procession was & 
ranged; and as it advanced through Darnick and Melrose, 
and the adjacent villages, the whole population appeared at 
their doors in like manner, almost all in black. The trem of 
carriages extended, I understand, over more than a mile; 
the yeomanry followed in great numbers on horseback, and 
it was late in the day ere we reached Dryburg. Some acc 
dent, it was observed, had caused the hearse to halt for sev 
eral minutes on the summit of the bill at Bemerside, 
where a prospect of remarkable richness opens, and where 
Sir Walter had always been accustomed to rein up his horse. 
The day was dark and lowering, and the wind high. 

“The wide enclosure at the Abbey of Dryburg w# 
thronged with old and young ; and when the coffin was takes 
from the hearse, and again laid on the shoulders of the 
afflicted serving-men, one deep sob burst frome thousand 
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lips. Mr. Archdeacon Williams read the burial service ot 
the Ghurch of England; and thus, about half past five o’clock 
in the evening of Wednesday, the 26th September, 1832, the 
remains of Sir Walter Scatt were laid by the side of his wife, 
in the sepulchre of his ancestors. 


‘So fades, so languishes, grows dim, and dies, 
All that this world is proud of.’"” 








From the Knickerbocker. 
TO MY WIFE. 


Arak from thee !—The morning breaks, 
But morning brings no joy to me; 
Alas, my spirit only wakes 
To know that I am far from thee! 
In dreams, I saw thy blessed face, 
And thou wert nestled on my breast; 
In dreams, I felt thy warm embrace, 
And to my own thy heart was press’d. 


Afar from thee !—'T is solitude, 

Though smiling crowds around me be, 
The kind, the beautiful, the good, 

For I can only think of thee— 
Of thee, the kindest, loveliest, best, 

My earliest and my only one; 
Without thee I am all unblest, 

And wholly blest with thee alone. 


Afar from thee !—The words of praise 
My listless ears-unheeced greet; 
What sweetest seemed in better days, 
Without thee seems no longer sweet: 
The dearest joy Fame can bestow 
Is in thy moistened eye to see, 
And in thy cheek’s unusual glow, 
Thou deem’st me not unworthy thee. 


Afar from thee !—The night is come, 
But slumbers from my pillow flee ; 
T cannot rest so far from home, 
And my heart's home is, love, with thee! 
I kneel before the throne of prayer, 
And then I know that thou art nigh ; 
For God, who seeth every where, 
Bends on us both his watchful eye. 


Together in His fond embrace, 
No distance can our hearts divide ; 
Forgotten quite the mediate space, 
I kneel, thy kneeling form beside ; 
My tranquil frame then sinks to sleep, 
But soars the spirit far and free ; 
O welcome be night’s slumbers deep, 
For then, dear love, I am with thee! 


— 


G.W.B. 





From the London Keepsake. 
THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 
CHAPTER I. 

“On! mother, she looked so beautiful.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the aged crone, letting the thread slip from 
her fingers, while the ear suddenly missed the monotonous 
sound of the spinning-wheel, that had been heard beneath 
the green oak since early morning. ‘ Fine feathers make 
fine birds ; what was she dressed int” 

“I do not know,” said the ehild, “‘T only looked at her 
face. I should be as happy as a queen if she would only let 
me wait on her.” 

‘Tt would be a thousand pities not to make you happy,” 
exclaimed a singularly sweet voice ; and; putting aside the 
rose-bushes, whose wild leaves fell around her in a fragrant 
shower, a very lovely girl stepped before them. 

“ And so it would make you happy as a queen to wait upon 
me. Why, I shall be a queen myself, at least, all the fortune- 
tellers assert that such will be my fate. What do you say, 
good mother, will you let your little girl come with me ?” 


Mimi’s face brightened with eagerness; she looked alter- 
nately at the brilliant stranger, and at her grandmother, the 
red round cheek growing redder every moment. 

“Twill take great care of her,’’ continued the youthful 

Princess, for such she was. ‘She shall be my little bower- 
maiden. Ido not know why; but I have such a fancy for 
the little creature,” passing her hand caressingly over the 
— hair, that fell in natural cusls down the sun-burnt 
neck. 
“ You do not know,” said the old woman, “no, I dare say 
not; nor do you know why you take half a dozen other fan- 
cies; but you may have her if you like. I shall be glad to 
be rid of the charge. I am too old to work for any but my- 
self now; and I sup you will give me something for her 
services. I am and poor.” 

“Oh! yes,” cried the Princess, hastily unfastening an em- 
broidered purse that hung at her girdle; and taking a few 
pieces of gold, gave them to the old woman, who received 
them without thanks; and, after holding them for a moment 
in the sunshine, deposited them in her huge pocket. 

“ Let the child speak for herself; Mimi, will you go with 
the Princess?” . 

The only answer the child made was to put her hand into 
that ef the lady, and to look smilingly in her face. 

“ Silence gives consent,’’ said Sophie; for it was the Prin- 
cess of Zell, the betrothed of the Elector of Hanover, who 
Row stood before them. ‘She shall go with me then; and, 
&s we stay here for three hours, I can have her prettily dress- 


ed before we set out;” and stooping down, she parted the 
bright hair on the forehead, and kissed the little maiden with 
delight, almost as childish as her own. 

But Sophie was quite a girl, and the character of her 
beauty was that of girlhood. The cheek was blooming, and 
the mouth was rosy, and the clear blue eyes seemed as if 
they had never seen a deeper shadow than that of their own 
soft and long eyelashes. It was a sweet and a happy face, 
and no wonder that little Mimi looked upon it with sudden 
love and confidence. Poor child, she had known cold, 
hunger, the hard word, and the angry blow—all life’s small 
share of happiness had been in her own heart—in the glad- 
ness which, even under the harshest circumstances, seems 
inseparable from childhvod. 

“ And, so she will leave me—her mother left me before,” 
said the old woman, “and you, rich and insolent that you 
are, think that the child of my old age is to be taken from me 
for a few fair words, and a few pieces of gold. Little do you 
imagine how sad it will be to sit under this old tree alone; 
but it matters not, all are ungrateful alike. Ido not know 
whether curses have power; I shall have plenty of time to 
make them during next winter’s desolate evenings.” 

Sophie startled at the aged woman’s vehemence. and Mi- 
mi, trembling, clang’to the folds of herrobe. For an instant, 
the Princess hesitated, but the fear painted on the child’s face 
determined her. 

‘‘T meant no offence,” said she, in her own sweet voice, 
“«T have been thoughtless in asking you to trust your child 
to a stranger; but I will be kind to her, very kind, and per- 
haps she may teach me how to aid yourself.” 

The look, the manner, touched the old woman, and her 
harsh features relaxed into an expression of the deepest sad- 
ness. ‘ It was I who was wrong,” exclaimed she, “ I ought 
to thank God thatéthe orphan has found a friend. Little 
enough have I to give her, but when | arn gone she must 
starve. So take her, lady, and I can die by myself;” and 
the crone turned away, and began spinning. But the Prin- 
ces saw there were large tears in the eyes, too proud to shed 
them. 

“ Shall I leave her with you.” said Sophie. 

‘*No;” returned the other, and the child from whose face 
the light had vanished suddenly almost hid herself in the 
Princess’s robe. ‘ Do you not see that the creature clings to 
you, a stranger—you, who have youth, beauty, and gold, and 
the instinct of childhood teaches a selfish adherence to them. 
Take her with you, she may get sweetmeats and fine 
clothes; from me she has little more than harsh words and 
blows.” Again she turned towards her wheel, but the strug- 
gle was too much, and the poor old creature wept aloud. 

Sophie knew nothing of human misery, but the kind heart 
was warm within her. She took Engelfried’s hand, yet said 
nothing, for she was new to the task of consolation, but the 
evident kindness was enough. 

“You do not know,” said the old woman, mastering her 
emotion, as only the strong mind does master it, “ life’s worst 
misery, poverty. Life has many others, but none like that. 
Poverty cost my husband’s life—my daughter’s honor. Po- 
verty has made that fair child a curse—not a blessing. I 
have sat up straining my old eyes long after hers have been 
closed, working; and God is my witness, that I grudged not 
my labor; yet when day came, I have grieved the child with 
what seemed causeless anger. I could not bear to see her 
untaught—almost unfed. Take her, lady, and God bless you 
both.” 

The Princess remained silent for a moment, with emotion, 
unknown before. 

“‘ Mimi,” said she to the little creature, who stood with 
her large blue eyes, larger and bluer for their fixed gaze, 
“* you must not leave your grandmother ; she is old, and you 
must heip her; bat you shall both of you come to me. There 
was er vugh in my purse to keep you for a few days. Mimi, 
do you see the buds on this rose-bush? watch them—for be- 
fore they are blown, I will return and fetch you.” Sophie 
kissed. the child, took one of the roses, and was gone. 


Every morning Mimi went down to the old rose-tree ; bud 
after bud expanded into crimson beauty; and the child was 
watching the last three that yet remained in their soft green 
cradles, when the branches were put aside, and the Princess 
stood before the breathless and delighted child. A closer 
observer might have noted that a shadow had passed over 
the soft azure of those eyes, and the step, though as light, 
was less buoyant. A fortnight had been enough to cloud 
that fair and sunny face. The reatities of life were there. 

“* My grandmother is ill in bed,” said the child. 

“ We will go and see her,” replied Sophie, who followed 
her little guide to a scene of whose misery she no pre- 
vious idea. There was but one room in the mud hovel, 
through whose crumbling walls and roof the rains had pene- 
trated, and the sunbeams now entered with a fitful unnatural 
light. A small heap of white embers smouldered on the 
hearth, but a ray of sunshine falling directly on it, had extin- 
guished the fire, which had never been more than a few with- 
ered sticks. A wooden stool, an arm-chair, but broken, and 
a three-legged table, were the only articles of furniture. Bed 
there was none; and the dying woman had no pillow but 





straw. Sophie started—se ghastly was the face which met 
her gaze. 


—_———— 

“« Mimi said you would come,” exclaimed a hollow voice, 
“T can now die in peace.” 

The Electress, for she was now the wife of George of Ha- 
nover, knelt by the bedside. The floor was damp, and Mi- 
mi’s little feet left their print upon the surface. 

“ The rich robe will be spoiled,” muttered the old woman, 
“but it matters not. Lady, are paler than when I last 
saw you. I know the look of trouble too well not to detect 
it atonce. There is that on your brow which mocks at this 
world’s state; but this is a weary life; cold, hw , sickness 
of the body, sickness of the heart, infest it: pa go hyeng a 
not the only house where affection never comes. I am dying, 
lady, and around my death-bed is the future. I see no hap- 
piness in those deep blue eyes—no rest in the varying color 
of that soft cheek. But there is a God in heaven, lady—if 
there is the trial, there is also the reward—and in that faith 
I die. Mimi, my beloved, would that I had oy A 9 
harshly to you; but you were dearer than the lif ’ 
which would gladly have poured itself forth for your sake. 
Cling to the kind and lovely stranger with whom I leave you. 
Death has no truth, or she will need even your love.” 

The voice sank into an indistinct murmur—a of wind 
threw open the doer of the hut—a stream of poured 
in upon the pale and set features—the Electress looked upon 
the face of the dead. _ 

CHAPTER Il. 

‘* Sing me no more old songs to-night, Mimi; I am too sad 
already,” said the Electress to a youthful singer, who, seated 
on a cushion at her feet, was singing an old German melody. 

A few years had wrought a great change, both in Sophie 
and her companion. Mimi, the little orphan, had grown up 
into the beautiful maiden ; but she was not gay as her mis- 
tress had been at her age. Pensive, subdued, her soft voice 
was rarely heard, save in snatches of song, or when telling 
some old legend to the youthful prince, who, young as she 
was, had been placed in her especial care. But Mimi's life 
had not been one of those which lead to the outpourings of 
youthful gayety. Her childhood had been what Charles 
Lamb calls “ not brought up, but dragged up,” the hungry, 
toilsome, and harsh childhood of the poor. The pet and 
plaything of the Princess she had next known luxury and 
splendor; but the luxury had its companion envy—and splen- 
dor cast the shadow jealousy. Mimi soon learned to think ; 
for suffering is the parent of thought. Her love for her kind 
and gentle mistress was the passion of her existence; and 
love takes its deepest tunes when connected with sorrow. 
She soon saw that her mistress was not happy, that the satin 
robe could not control a heart that beat too wildly, nor the 
diamond coronet still the throbbing of the feverish temples, 
where the pulse was too quick and too keen. 

Sophie was used to a more genial atmosphere than the 
court of Hanover. Her own princely home had been warm- 
ed by the most simple and true affectivn; and she had been 
her mother’s darling. Suddenly she was trans into a 
cold and unkindly atmosphere, where life was a thing of 
forms and ceremonies, and thoughts and feeling were forbid- 
den words—a royal victim, sacrificed to that state necessity, 
whose origin is in false pride and false prejudice, her hand 
was given, but the heart remained behind. Married to a 
man whom she could not love, she might have honored him ; 
but that was equally out of the question. She might have 
forgiven his neglect and his inconstancy, for it is strange how 
much a woman who loves will endure; but then she must 
love. Now, her husband's neglect grew out of his utter in- 
capability of appreciating her, and his inconstanoy from all 
that was mean in his nature—he needed low amusement and 
coarse flattery. 

1 know nething in royal history more pitiable than its mar- 
riages, or more miserable than the system of state expedi- 
ency on which they are founded. It is one of those mistakes 
which human pride so often commits when left to its own de- 
vices. General good was never yet purchased by individual 
wrong; and the affection, which is the most exalted and hal- 
lowed feeling in our nature, is not to be sacrificed to political 
exigences with impunity. 

Sophie was much altered, and yet lovelier than ever. She 
was now very pale, a sad soft paleness, fairer than the rose; 
and her large eyes were like the moonlight, melancholy and 





full of poetry and thought. 

“« Leave me, Mimi,” said the Electress. 

The girl looked sorrowful, but obeyed. She was scarcely 
gone before her mistress half rose to call her back; she mis- 
sed the silent sympathy of her companion. But there is an 
indolence about any engrossing feeling, which makes even 
the slightest exertion irksome. je sank back in the 
huge Gothic chair, and again her thoughts summoned before 
her an image only too frequent and too dear. It was the 
face of the young and the brilliant Count that 
rose before her, whose recent arrival in Hanover had turned 
the Friseees know thes che wen tee shtaps.ol ie porate 

rincess knew was 
and gifted stranger; py dg wh Die Pc Fal ay 
wereall that had passed, but she knew she was beleved. Count 
Koningsmarke had many faults, the faults of-an indulged 
youth, and a dissipated manhood ; but the deep and spiritual 
passion he now felt, for the first time, half redeemed the 








heart it ied. He had that intellectual of beauty 
whose 
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now the type of the ideal and the divine ; and, above all, he | 
had that earnest manner and that passionate eloquence which 
is most fascinating to a woman ; it at once appeals to the im- 
agination, and with her that is more than Thal love. It is 
impossible to say in what a passion, at once the most mas- 

and the most mysterious of our nature, has its origin. 
It springs into life on a look and a word. The heart may 
have remained untouched for years, it may have wondered 
at the weakness of others, for we cannot sympathise with 
what we do not comprehend ; but not the less does the fated 
moment come at last. © Then we believe in all we doubted 
before—then we yield to the sweet enchantment life never 
knows again. I firmly believe in love at first sight ; not that 
the feeling is at once known and confessed, it is only ‘ the 
coming event that casts its shadow before.’ A new sensa- 
tion has entered into existence, and, alas! for humanity— 


sweet, le as it seems—in all probability to produce a 
wretchedness before undreamed. 

The last le shadows of twilight died away, the lamp- 
light grew Sis net amid the surrounding gloom, yet Sophie 


never stirred from her seat. Her long fair hair, pressed back 
from her feverish temples, had gradually become loesened 
from its confinement, and had fallenaround her. Her cheek 
was even paler; and the eyelashes were wet with tears, that 
rose from a wretchedness they could not relieve. Yet hers 
‘was a common subject of human thought—she was thinking 
how happy she might have been. 

“ Why was I born,” muttered she, “ in a rank so surround- 
ed by restraints ? why am I a mere machine in the hands of 
others, who never ask whether there is a beating or a human 
heart within? Why are these feelings given me, if they are 
for ever to be repelled with a bitter sense of wrong? I feel, 
deeply feel, that there can be no happiness but in affection.” 

The Electress was right; she was but one of the many 
victims sacrificed to that gilded misery—a state marriage: 
a remnant of feudal barbarism. The crime and sorrow of 
such a marriage is even yet imperfectly understood ; and yet 
what is a royal union but an outrage on all natural feeling ? 
Two strangers meet, between whom there can be no sympa- 
thy ; all the illusions, all the delicacy of sentiment, are put 
harshly aside ; in all probability they do not even please each 
other externally ; they have not a remembrance in common; 
and yet they are at once bound to each other by the most 
sacred vows. To what has this led, this forced and unna- 
tural position? To the most disgraceful profligacy, and the 
most bitter unhappiness. Whether in the palace or the cot 
tage, marriage, not to be intolerable, must be one of affection. 
nothing can supply its place; and what can be said in de- 
fence of a system which coldly puts attachment aside, and 
where even mutual liking—love isa holier word—where even 
liking is a chance. 

Sophie was essentially gentle and feminine in her nature, 
she would have been happy under any circumstances, had 
she but been beloved. Care she would have soothed, sorrow 
she could have shared without a murmur, let her but have 
been loved in return. It is strange what a fanciful thing love 
without hope is, how it will create unreal existence, only, 
alas! to return more bitterly to the actual. Sophie fancied a 
little lonely island far off in the southern seas, herself and one 
other its sole habitants. A slight noise aroused her from 
her revery, she started, and saw Count Koningsmarke kneel- 
ing at ber side. For a moment the intense happiness of his 

predominated, she left one hand in his, and cover- 
her eyes with the other, wept passionately. Her dream 





seemed at once realized; she asked not how, she only felt 


that he was there, and that she was unutterably happy. | 


“Sephie! my beautiful, my beloved!’ murmured the 


Count ; but his voice broke the spell, she gasped as if to drink 


in its low peculiar music, but, sweet as it was, it roused her 
to a sense of their actual situation. 

“ Count Koningsmarke,” said she, rising, but her lip trem- 
bled while she spoke, ‘“ you are a stranger in the palace, and 
may not be aware of its customs. I cannot permit your pre- 
sent intrusion. I comniand you te withdraw.” 

His natural daring heightened by a love that took its tone 
from his fierce and impetuous character, the Count still kept 
his kneeling attitude. 

“ Call in your guards,” said he, “‘ my head is the forfeit of 
my presumption. lask nothing but to look upon you, and 

is a light price for that look. Let it be my last.” 

The determined temper masters the more timid, and So- 
phie stood irresolute. Koningsmarke saw his advantage, he 
sprang from his knee, and approached. 

** You tell me,” exclaimed he, “ that I do not know the 
customs of your court; do yeu think I do not know the dan- 
ger;—one movement of your hand, one sound of your voice, 
and my death is certain. But what is the scaffold compared 
with the hourly torture of the closed heart and the silent lip? 
Lady, if I die for it, [ will tell you I love you.” 

Pale, trembling, Sophie leaned against the wall for su 

“« This is too cruel,” said she faintly, why run o's 
dreadful risk ?” 

“ You care for my life, then?” cried he, again kneeling at 
her feet, “ah! I feel that it is precious—sweetest, dearest— 
the gold that gave me access will insure my retreat—only tell 
me that you do not hate me—that you will sometimes suffer 
me to look on a fase dearer to me ven.” 


' 
| 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


Sophie had but a woman’s answer to give—tears, bitter 
tears. 

‘‘ Do not weep,” whispered he rising, and taking her hand, 
‘*T cannot feel sad while [ see you. Oh! do you know what 
it is to be happy on a look?—Oh! look at me, dearest—let 
me hear one word—I care not what it is, if | do but hear your 
voice.” 

Sophie struggled with an emotion that would not be sub- 
dued ; her heart beat till it choked her voice ; her lips moved, 
but the sound was inaudible. 

“* How beautiful you are, but how pale—are you wretched 
too?” and he fixed his large, dark and mournful eyes on hers. 
“T could talk to yuu for hours, long, miserable hours, but I 
forget them now—shall I not often forget them? Tell me, 
loveliest, may I not sometimes return? Tell me the next 
time that I come you will expect me.” 

“No!” muttered the Electress, with a cold shudder. 
‘Do you fear?” exclaimed the Count, a slight curve on 
his scornfal lip. ‘ Will you not,” added he in a more plead- 
ing tone, “hazard a little for my sake? Forgive me—but I 
love you so madly, that I even hope——” 

‘* Hope !”” repeated she, with a strange and hollow accent, 
“hope!” 

‘* Yes,” continued Koningsmarke, “ beloved by you, every 
thing seems possible.” ; 

“« Every thing but guilt,” said the Electress, who seemed 
startled into composure by the sound of her own voice. 
‘Guilt !” interrupted the Count, “ there is no guilt in the 
worship I pay to you, even as to my good angel. You will 
but pity me; but look upon me with those sweet eyes, whese 
light makes me believe in heaven.” 

“Hush !”’ said the Princess, ‘‘ I have already listened too 
long. A wife and a mother, I have not a thought or a feel- 
ing at my own disposal; I have not appointed my own lot, 
but I submit to the will of God. Sir, you must at once leave 
my presence.” 

‘* And will you sacrifice me,” exclaimed he passionately, 
“‘to these phantoms of duty—cold—vain.” 

‘* My own heart,” replied she, faintly, “‘ tells me that they 
are neither cold nor vain. Again I bid you leave me.” 

“T cannot. Think, Sophie—ah! Ict me call you so, be- 

fore you reject love so devoted—you will never be so adored 
again,” and he pressed the cold wan hand he still held to 
his heart. 
The Electress stood for a few moments the very image of 
despair; the damps rose upon her forehead, there was not a 
vestige of color on lip or cheek, and the face looked yet more 
pale from the masses of golden hair that hung around it. A 
shudder of convulsive agony wrenched her slight frame ; but 
her resolution was taken. 

‘Count Koningsmarke,” said she in low, hollow, but dis- 

tinct tones, “ I will confess to you that I am more wretched 
than you can be: but he who has heard so much from my 
lips, must hear no more. To-morrow will, I trust, see you 
on your way from Hanover.” 
She had allowed her hand still to remain in his, she had led 
him to the door, which she opened herself. Surprised, sub- 
dued, the Count obeyed the impulse; but he paused on the 
threshold, when a slight noise caught his quick ear. He 
looked in its direction, and from one of the balustrades of 
the winding gallery, saw a face looking down. It was but 
a glance, yet he recognized the coarse though fine features 
and the black hair of one of the Elector’s favorites. At once 
he felt the prudence of retreat, and he obeyed the sign to de- 
part, while Sophie leaned, white as a corpse, and almost as 
inanimate, on the threshold. 

** Farewell!” murmured she, “farewell, Count Konings- 
marke, for ever!” 

The words had only died on the pale lip which scarcely 
moved to utter them, when she saw the ground open be- 
neath Koningsmarke’s feet. A trap door, purposely left un- 
fastened, had yielded to his weight ; he disappeared, and the 
arches of the gethic gallery reverberated to one last and fear- 
ful cry of human agony. Sophie sprang forward—a natural 
impulse of horror induced her to start back from the dark 
abyss that yawned at her feet. Surely, far down in the dark 
ness, she saw the giitter of jewels, and she heard one low 
groan—and then all was silent as the grave. She cast one 
desperate glance to heaven, and dashed herself forward, when 
her progress was arrested by a slight figure that threw itself 
between her and the brink of the chasm—Mimi had saved 
her mistress. _- 
CHAPTER III. 

Years, long, dreary years, had passed in the old castle, to 
which the jealousy of the Elector had consigned his consort. 
For years, the eyes of Sophie had never looked beyond the 
battlemented walls, and had dwelt only on the faces of her 





jailors. She had no communication from without ; and the 
lapse of time was only told by the change which her mirror 
marked. She had entered that prison young, very young— 


now her bright hair was thin, and gray mingled with the yet 


golden tresses. But this morning she was happy. She had 
risen with the sun—the lark she never heard now—to watch 
over the slumber of one who made her feel that earth had 


still one precious link—one for whose sake there was yet 
something to pray and to hope—a handsome youth of about 


before from his attendants, and at the risk of his life had 
swam the moat to sce his ill-used, bis beautiful mother, 
“‘ How soundly he sleeps,” murmured she; “itis 9 pity to 
wake him—and yet he can sleep any day—while his 
he may not see again.” 

But she was spared the necessity of awakening him ; for 
as if made conscious by some sweet instinct of her presence 
the youth opened his eyes and said, “ Mother!” The saa. 
ness of a wasted life—the bitterness of a false accusation— 
the weariness of years of prison, were repaid by that moment's 
happiness. Sophie could not satisfy herself with gazing on 
the bright and noble features of her son. She overwhelmed 
him with a thousand questions—she was eager to learn all 
his habits, pursuits and pleasures, and yet she startled at the 
least sound—she feared that they were about to take him 
from her. 
“* You eat no breakfast, mother,” exclaimed the Pri 
pausing in the midst of the meal to which he was doing the 
full justice of a youthful appetite. 

“Not yet, George,” said she, “ this is Sunday; and since 
I have dwelt in this castle I never break my fast till after the 
service of the chapel.” 

“ This is a dreary place,” rejoined the youth, looking round 
on the damp walls, from which the decaying tapestry hung 
in tatters; ‘ but they say I shall be King of England—and 
you shall have a beautiful palace then.” 

Sophie smiled, and kissed the forehead, whose golden 
curls were the color of her own. 

Time passed on, and yet no search was made for the young 
Prince, who accompanied his mother to the chapel. It was 
a gloomy ruin—the roof admitted the daylight in 
places, and the arches were broken and defaced, while the 
tombs below yawned as if about to give up their dead. The 
young Prince shuddered as he knelt on the cold pavement 
where his mother had knelt for so many years. The service 
ended—the Electress approached the altar, and again kneel- 
ing, she took from the aged priest the sacred bread and wine 
—but ere she drank from the holy cup, she called upon the 
Saviour who had given it to his followers, to bear witness to 
her innocence. A ray of light from the 100f fell around her 
while she spoke; her large blue eyes were raised to the 
heaven she invoked, and it flung around her pale and spiritu- 
al countenance a glory like that of an angel. At this moment 
a sound of hurried footsteps disturbed the stillness of those 
old walls, and the chapel was filled with strangers. 





‘I knew that I should find him here,” said a tall, stately. 
looking man, the young Prince’s governor. ‘I am sorry, 
madam,” added he, ‘that this painful duty should devolve 
upon me, but his Serene Highness must not remain here.” 

“I did not hope that he might,” replied Sophie; “it is 
happiness enough only to have seen him; something at my 
heart tells me we shall never meet again. George, my be 
loved child, farewell. Inform your father that to-day, for the 
first time, I prayed for him.” 

“¢ Madam,” exclaimed the Baron, “ my mission is not one 
all of bitterness. With some concession, I am commissioned 
to offer your husband’s pardon, and even a hope that yourre 
turn to the court will be permitted.” 

‘“« Never!”’ answered the Electress; ‘I accept no pardon 
I will make no concessions—1l demand to have my innocence 
fully recognized—I return to that court its injured and ac 
knowledged mistress, or I return no more.” 

The Baron withdrew in silence, and the young Prince 
clung to his mother’s side. It was a bitter struggle—butsbe 
herself unclasped his arms. 

“ God bless you!” exclaimed she, and led him beyond the 
portal. Slowly he mounted his horse—heavily were the 
iron gates closed after him. 

“Once more,” said the Princess, ‘‘ I am alone.” 

“ Not alone, my beloved mistress,” replied a female, kneel 
ing at her feet; “for years I have watched beside these 
gates, which to-day I have obtained permission to enter. 

Scarcely, in the pale and time-worn woman, could evea 
Sophie recognize the once girlish and lovely Mimi. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The last crimson lights of a summer sunset illumined the 
depths of that ancient and gloomy chamber ; a golden hase 
seemed to fluat on the dusky air, and poured in through the 
open curtains of the green velvet bed. The embroidery bed 
long since faded, and the black plumes that waved at 
cornice grew yet more hearse-like with every § 
year. But now the rich hues and the soft rays gave & moe® 
ing cheerfulness to the bed of death—and yet not mockingi 
it was the type of that diviner light which cheered the last 
hour of the dying. Sophie’s head was laid on that Jest pil 
low, whence it was never raised again. 

When the Electress first rested on that pillow, her temples 
were feverish and her heart beat even to pain; she slept ha 
ly the restless sleep of exhaustion, and she waked in 
midnight, the shriek on her lips and the damp on her brow, 
one fearful sound for ever in her ears, and one fearful sigh 
for ever before her eyes. Night after night had been om 
scious of her tears, and morning after morning had she 
ed the sight of another day that brought the same om 
of sorrow. Anger, too, had hardened round her heart 











fourteen was sleeping in the little room adjoining her own. 
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touched her for many years; but that thawed the well of 
affection, so long frozen within. She felt that she was belo- 
ved; and, for the sake of that sweet child, she forgave the 
world and all its injuries. Mimi came, and brought with 
her all the genial feelings of youth—all its warm and kindly 

current of affection, old remembrances of nature, and its 
changeful loveliness; she brought the world of the Past to 
the ill-fated prisoner. Think what it is to waste a whole life 
in captivity—to look on no faces but those of your guards— 
to be shut out from society—to know that you are forgotten, 
that the green grass and the crowded streets are alike for- 
bidden things—to know that life goes on withits usual round 
of hopes, pleasures and objects, in which you have no part; 
to feel that your faculties are stifling within you, that your 
mind, your heart, are dead before their time. This is the 

lot of a prisoner—this had the Princess of Zell endured for 
; and this, too, had Mimi endured for her sake. But 
the devoted peasant knew not what endurance meant—that 
is not endurance which is undergone for one we love. Mi- 
mi’s whole world was the gloomy chamber of her first, her 
dearest friend—she desired another only for her suke. 

But the prison scene was closing. Sophie lay, supported 
by cushions, with life fast ebbing away; her hair was still 
long, but of a darker color, yet more conspicuous from its 
being blended with gray. She was thin even to emaciation, 
but the fine features retained traces of their former beauty, 
and the large blue eyes were soft as a dove's and clear as 
those of a spirit. But the dying lady was restless and anx- 
ious; she looked faintly around for one who was not there. 
Inconsideration of the Princess’s danger, Mimi had been al- 
lowed to leave the castle ; she was the bearer of a letter from 
Sophie to her husband, who was now King of England. He 
had just arrived in his electoral dominions, and would have 
to pass near the castle. 

At an inn where he was to change horses, Mimi awaited 
him. The purple shadows of twilight were on the sky when 
he arrived. You heard the galloping of the guards, the roll- 
ing of the carriage-wheels, and, amid dust and shouts, the 
royal cavalcade stopped at the inn door. The monarch call- 
ed for a light, which, for a gold piece, the daughter of the 
host allowed Mimi to bear. She gave the light, and gave 
also a letter. The pipe fell from the king’s hand—he knew 
the writing. 

“Tis my wife!” exclaimed he, sinking back in his car- 
riage. 

The confusion attendant upon his illness enabled Mimi to 
glide away unnoticed, but she saw that in the king’s face 
there was death. The white moon, that had been pale in 
the sky as a crescent of snow, had cleared into light when 
Mimi entered the chamber of her dying mistress. The warm 
crimson and the golden haze of sunset had faded into deep 
obscurity, scarcely broken by the fac dim lamps that swung 
from the roof; but the face of the Princess was distinctly 
visible, for the moon shone directly uponit. Faintly she rai- 
sed her head to welcome her faithful attendant, and her lips 
moved, but the words were lost in a faint rattling in the 
throat. 

“T gave your letter to the King,” whispered Mimi. 

Sophie sat erect on the bed; a wild and supernatural 
gleam kindled her eyes with a fearful lustre; she raised her 
hand—so white, so spectral, that it scarcely cast a shadow 
in the moonlight. 

“T summon him before a higher tribunal than his own, to 
meet me!”’ 

The effort was too much, and she sank on Mimi’s shoul- 
der; a spasm wrung her features, and they set in the marble 
calmness of a corpse. 

The King her husband died at the same hour; and within 
a week, Mimi was laid at the feet wf her mistress. 

_ Vscetante Oricin or tue Diamonp.—At the late meet- 

ing of the British association, Sir Philip Egerton brought for- 

ward a paper furnished by Sir David Brewster, establishing 
indisputably the Vegetable Origin of the Diamond. It is 
now as certain that crystalized carbon is of vegetable origin, 
as coal itself. Layers of different degrees of hardness, and 
possessing different powers of refraction, have been found in 
the diamond; and these layers, which are superimposed on 
each other like the coats of an onion, possess different spe- 
cific gravity. It was inferred that the diamond, in its pris- 
tine state, must have been a soft body, like amber or gum, 

and that it was probably expanded by the gaseous bodies im- 

prisoned in its cavities. In commenting on this paper, Pro- 

fessor Sedgwick announced a fact new to us, and probably so 
to most of our readers, namely, that particles of silica had 
been discovered in the ashes of burned wood. Mag. Pop. Sci. 





Mr. Pallas Mundane was sometimes suspected of the 
vellous, but his anecdutes were not the tase ‘tueehebting. | He 
Was aye a — in the West Indies. 

‘Not a house,’ said he, ‘was left standi : 
brick of the foundations were blown away, ~ oh. ths lous 
they had severally stood on could not be identified.’ 

‘ That was a hard blow,’ said Jacob Kouns, who was one 
of the listeners, ‘but nothing to compare with the one 1 wit- 
nessed on the plains beyond the Arkansas. A thousand head 


of Buffalo were grazi 
mi and all the horns they wore 
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From the Democratic Review for April. 
AN AMERICAN FOREST SPRING. 
BY ALFRED B, STREET. 
Now fluttering breeze—now stormy blast, 
Mild ali, dis blusterii Asma 
Winter’s stern fettering cold is passed, 
But. sweet Spring! where art thou? 
The white cloud floats ’mid smiling blue, 
The broad bright sunshine’s golden hue 
Bathes the still frozen earth: 
Tis ous !—above, black vapors roll— 
We turn from our expected stroll, 
And seek the blazing hearth. 


Hark—that sweet carol! with delight 
We leave the stifling room— 
The little blue-bird greets our sight, 
Spring, glorious Spring has come ! 
The south-wind’s balm is in the air, 
The melting snow-wreaths every where 
Are leaping off in showers ; 
And Nature, in her brightening looks, 
Tells that her flowers and leaves aud brooks 
And birds will sovn be ours. 


A few soft sunny days have shone, 
The air has lost its chill, , 

A bright green tinge succeeds the brown 
Upon the southern bill. 

Off to the woods—a pleasant scene— 

Here sprouts the fresh young wintergreen, 
There swells a mossy mound ; 

Though in the hollows drifts are piled, 

‘The wandering wind is sweet and mild, 
And buds are bursting round. 


Where its long rings uncurls the fern, 
The violet, nestling low, 
Gasts back the white lid of its urn, 
Its purple streaks to show : 
Beautiful blossom! first to rise 
And smile beneath a wakening skies, 
The courier of the ban 
Of comiag fluwers, what feelings sweet 
Gush, as the silvery gem we meet 
Upon its slender wand. 


A sudden roar—a shade is east— 
We look up with a start, 
And, sounding like a transient blast, 
O’erhead the pigeons dart ; 
Scarce their blue glancing shapes the eye 
Oan trace, ere, dotted on the sky, 
They wheel in distant flight. 
A chirp—and swift the squirrel scours 
Along the prostrate trunk, and cowers 
Within its clefts from sight. 














Amid the creeping vine, which spreads 
me thick — ym ane <s 
e scaur- ’s downy 8 e 8 

Its rich daielons om _— 

The bee-swarm murmurs by, and now 

It clusters black on yonder bough— 
The robin’s mottled breast 

Glances that sunny spot across, 

As round it seeks the twig and moss 
To frame its summer nest. 


Warmer is each successive sky, 
More soft the breezes pass, 
The maple’s gems of crimson lie 
Upon the thick green grass. 
The dogwood sheds its clusters white, 
The birch has dropped its tassels slight, 
Cowslips are round the rill; 
The thresher whistles in the glen, 
Flutters around the warbling wren, 
And swamps have voices shrill. 


A simultaneous burst of leaves 
Has clothed the forest now, 
A single day’s bright sunshine weaves 
This vivid, gorgeous show. 
Masses of shade are cast beneath, 
The flowers are spread in varied wreath, 
Night brings its soft, sweet moon; 
Morn wakes in mist, and twilight gray 
Weeps its bright dew, and smiling May 
Melts into blooming June! 
—_—_—— 
THE RIVER AND THE DESART.* 


The Rhone and the Chartreuse (the river and the desart 
of which Mies Pardve has in these two volumes recorded her 
recollections) abound in subjects on which feeling and fan- 
cies, such as those to which the pen of this enterprising wri- 
ter has frequently given eloq’ expression, would naturally 
delight to revel. There are few pages of tlhe work in which 
it would be difficult to trace something of that power, whether 
of abstract reflection or of graphic description, that gives so 
much earnestness, furce, and varied beauty to her series of 
pictures of ‘ the City of the Sultan,’ which she has recently 
produced. Different as the scenes are—different as the mo- 
tive is which animated the writer, we constantly see the same 
mind at work, and trace in the novel delineation of more 
familiar objects the same train of thought, the same se nse of 
the picturesque, the same mental resources, and the same 
quic to external impressions, which, happily exercised, 

** The River and the Desart.’—By Miss Pardoe. 2 vols. 
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have brought remoter ones under our very eyes in the exact 
forms and colors which they wore when presented to her 
own. Yet the present work was not written for the public! 
“Tt is,”’ says its accomplished author, “ ly what it 
purports to be—a series of letters written to a valued friend 
during my sojourn in the South of France, thrown off at the 
instant and on the spot.” Miss Pardoe assures us that she 
had not originally the smallest idea of communicating these 
receliections to the world; that private and friendly judge- 
ment has urged her to publish them; that even the irrelevant 
matter (we have not found it out) has been to re- 
main, in obedience to the same fiat—the names of individuals 
only are omitted; and lastly, she says, “I was the more 
readily persuaded to this that the heaviest blame which has 
hitherto been visited on my works has been their ‘ornate and 
ambitious style.’”’ A natural bent of mind is undeubtedly ex- 
hibited here; and assuredly, if this writer’s style be over- 
ornamented and seemingly ambitious, the fault exists—not 
in herself, but in spite of herself; not she seeks to 
cultivate it, but because she cannot help it, 

We have referred to these explanations in the preface, be- 
cause, without reading the pretace, (as it so happened,) we 
hit upon 3 of the work which might well pass for 
studied compositions, and which scarcely seemed to have 
been ‘thrown off at the instant and on the spot,’ and which 
smacked more of the professed author than the private cor- 
respondent. That we are mistaken in this impression only 
proves more convincingly the extemporaneous character of 
those powers which seem to some more ambitiously and 
elaborately brought into exercise—that it is as easy to her to 
write in a grand style as it is to some travellers and tourists 
to write nonsense. We shall here give an example, by quo- 
ting what the writer designates as ‘a tedious homily;’ an 
opinion in which none of her readers will concur: 

“How much dearer is Memory than Hope! The spells 
of Memory are all set; and if perchance a shade did creep 
across the sky while the work of magic was weaving out its 
bliss, we remember only the sunshine which succeeded it. 
But the task of Hope is yet to be wrought. The promise is 
bright; but, alas! for human life—how many a goodly prom- 
ise, built up, as it had seemed, of the living rock, bas, on the 
first touch of the tempest, crumbled into ashes as bitter as 
those which cumber the shores of the Dead Sea! 

“ Memory is a storehouse, garnered with costly and with 
countless treasures ; but Hope is a ‘ painted sepulchre,’ where 
all is void. Memory is our companion in the night watches ; 
it is with us on our sick-bed—it is beside us in our sorrow. 
If our day of life darken upon us, it is the one star shining 
amid the gloom, to cheer and to console. Memory dwells 
with us soberly; it excites not the pulses, it fevers not the 
brow, it deludes not the imagination, But Hope is the crea- 
ture of sunshine and of noonday; in the hour of sickness and 
of sorrow, Despair claims his share in her watch; and should 
he fail in pushing her from her stool, leaves his less stern 
coadjutor, Despondency, to contend our spirit with her inch 
by inch; nor has she often power to chase him thence. 

“Hope plays the wanton with us, and beckons us to the 
indulgence of a thousand fantastic follies; and often—too 
often, when we believe that the wished-for goal is won, we 
find ourselves wearied and panting before the lewered port- 
cullis of Disappointment, with Reason standing beside us, and 
smiling scorn upon our efforts. 

“Let us take Hope asa holiday companion, but let us 
cherish Memory as a bosom guest; it is the friend of all sea- 
sons, and of all fortunes. This blessed boon, at least, man 
bears forth with him into the world—it travels hand in hand 
with him; while Hope moves a few paces before, painting the 
bleak features of existence with the transient tints of imagina- 
tion, and making the very cheat acharm! And if Memory 
be indeed so great a blessing, he who rends away the threads 
which have for years been weaving the web of which it is 
composed, may well approach the task with a trembling 
heart; for the hand must be steady that forces them aside, 
that no rent, commenced in caldness, and widened in despair, 
may blight the texture of spent life, when, from amid the 
wear and tear of the world, he from afar looks back upon 


the 

ie iostiten the task of partial self-reliance is necessarily 
tenfold more different and painful; they are, both naturally 
and socially, more dependent than men; they are watched 
from their cradle with a jealous, as well as a loving eye; they 
are delicately organised are walled round within the 
charmed circle of domestic guardianship—they are habituated 
to obedience and self-distrust—they are tutored in conces- 
sion. And yet, when circumstance demands of her, and puts 
forth its claim upon her energies, and the pleasant paths of 
home are quitted for the broader and the ruder highways of 
the world, woman, also—the softly nurtured, and the deli- 
cately bred, who has been hitherto shielded from the rude 
blasts and scorching suns of life—she, too, can emancipate 
herself from the thraldom of customary indulgences, and take 
her place in the world’s thrang—timidly, perhaps, but effi- 
ciently. 
“There is a beauty in the helplessness of woman. The 
clinging trust which searches for extraneous | ve is grace- 
ful and touching. Timidity is the attribute sex; but 





te herself it is not —. its dangers, its inconveniences, 
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is bitter enough, for the delicate mind shrinks from every un- 
accustomed contact, and the warm and gushing heart closes 
itself, like the blossom of the sensitive plant, at every ap- 

Man may at once determine his position, and assert 

s place. Woman has hers to seek; and alas! ‘I fear me, 
that however she may appear to turn a calm brow and a 

uiet lip to the crowd through which she makes her way, 

brow throbs and that lip quivers to the lest; uatil, like 
a wounded bird, she can once more wing her way to the tran- 
quil home, where the drooping head will be fondly raised, 
and the fluttering heart laid to rest. 

“The dependence of woman in the common affairs of life 
is, nevertheless, rather the effect of custom than necessity; 
we have many and brilliant proofs that, where need is, she 
can be sufficient to herself, and play her part inthe great dra- 
ma of existence with credit, if not with corafort. The yearn- 
ings of her solitary spirit, the outgushings of her shrinking 
sensibility, the cravings of her alienated heart, are indulged 
only in the quiet heliness of her solitude. The world sees 
not—guesses not, the conflict; and in the ignorance of others 
lies her strength. The secret of her weakness is hidden in 
the depths of her ewn bosom; and she moves amid the heat 
and the hurry of existence with a seal set upon her nature, 
to be broken only by fond and loving hands, or dissolved in 
the tears of recovered home affection.” 

As a specimen of the familiar and of the evel style of this 
interesting and varied narrative, we give one ef the shortest 
of the letters : 

“You ask me if the Marselloise peasantry have a peculiar 
costume. They have; and it is moreover eminently pictur- 
esque when worn by a youngand pretty woman. One thing, 
however, I must beg you to bear in mind, which is, that nine 
out of ten among the females have small and well-turned feet 
and ankles; and this fact will possibly account for the very 
Swiss-like curtailment of their petticoats. 

‘Fancy a pair of well-made and well-fitting shoes, of any 
color you please, sandalled over stockings of a sort of mud- 
colored cotton; a full quilted petticoat of showy print, red 
or blue predominating ; a close sitting vest of white, without 
sleeves; those of the under-garment being neatly embroider- 
ed, and descending to the elbow from beneath the shoulder 
strap of the vest, over which the slings supporting the petti- 
coat are conspicuous, from their being always a different col- 
or from the rest of the dress; hair neatly braided behind the 
ears, which are decorated with ear-rings of immense size, 
formed of pieces of mother-of-pearl as large as a shilling; 
and over a close cap, with a very deep worked frill, the large 
light of uncut Leghorn, which soime of the younger paysannes 
put on in the most coquettish way imaginable—fancy all this, 
and you will believe tnat a Marseillaise peasant girl looks 
jaunty enough as she trips along among the vines. 

“ Their patois is a most extraordinary jargon ; but, after 
the first few days, it is easily understood. How such jarring 
particles could ever have been jumbled together I am quite 
at a loss to imagine, as you may detect a mixture of French, 
English, Italian, and Latin; and I have no doubt that any 
one competent to the task might pick out words of high 
Dutch and Arabic; for each individual here realizes to him 
or herself ‘‘ the scene of the plain of Shinar.” Jesting aside, 
it is the strangest medley I ever heard, and the women, when 
they are at all excited, literally scream it out at the very pitch 
of their voices. 

“The good people of Marseilles are great amateurs of 
snails, which are brought to market in immense quantities, 
and make a very disgusting appearance. They also devour 
acompoundcalled Provencal butter, which is made by pound- 
ing garlic in a mortar with oil into the consistency of cream; 
and this is the favorite accompaniment to the snails! The 
peasants on our grounds collect them after rain, and even the 
very servants in the house will leave the best food in the lar- 
der to enjoy this delectable mess! 

“« Every avenue in the city is haunted by one of the custom- 
house corps, who makes our servant empty the basket which 
he carries, ere he is allowed to pass. Nothing is permitted 
to enter the town in the shape of food or wine, as these 
things are untaxed, and consequently cheaper, beyond the 
barriers; and they carry their strictness on this point to a 
most ridiculous and contemptible pitch, whch. I cannot bet- 
ter demonstrate than by relating a fact that occurred here 
very lately. 

“‘ The wife of an agricultural laborer, who has a daughter 
married in Marseilles, wished to spend a day with her, and 
knowing that her child could ill afford to give her a meal, 
she put into her pocket a piece of coarse bread, a morsel of 
boiled bacon, and a small bottle of a liquid called here pi- 
quette, which the lower orders manufacture from the refuse 
of the grapes after the wine is drawn off, and which is worth 
perhaps, nearly a halfpenny a bottle. In vain did the poor 
woman, whose protruding pocket had created suspicion, dis- 
playh er hoard, and explain her purpose : the meal was con- 
traband, and it was seized! What would good, easy, well- 
nurtured John Bull say to this? 

“One more anecdote, and I have done. An American 
vessel entered the port, on board of which a pig had just lit- 
tered, aud the dowane, having duly examined the ship from 
stem to stern, very carefully counted over the little family, 
and entered them on his list. A day or two afterwards the 















Captain of the vessel in question, being on shore, happened 
to mention to his man of business that he had lost one of his 
pigs. ‘I am glad you have told me this,’ was the reply,’ ‘ er 
on sailing you must have paid a duty on it, as having been 
consumed in the harbor. Have you thrown it overboard ?” 
He was answered in the negative. The important demise 
was promptly reported to the customs, and one of the corps 
was sent on board with the Captain to investigate the truth 
of the statement. ‘1he dead pig was produced, and the offi- 
cer of customs gravely rowed out some distance in the har- 
bor, and then, with his own official hands, consigned poor 
piggy to a watery grave!” 








TO MAY. 
BY THE LATE JONATHAN LAWRENCE, JR. 
Come, gentle at 
Come, with thy robe of flowers, 
Come, with thy sun and sky, thy clouds and showers, 
Come, and bring forth unto the eye of day, 
From their imprisoning and mysterious night, 
The buds of many hues, the children of thy light. 


Come, wondrous May! 
For, at the bidding of thy magic wand, 
Quick from the caverns of the breathing land, 
In all their green and glorious array, 
They spring, as sprung the Persian maids to hail 
Thy flushing footsteps in Cashmerian vale. 


Come, vocal May! 
Come, with thy train, that high 
On some fresh branch pour out their melody, 
Or caroling thy praise, the livelong day, 
Sit perched in some lone glen, on Echo calling, 
*Mid murmuring woods and musical waters falling. 


Come, sunny May! 
Come, with thy laughing beam, 

What time the lazy mist melts on the stream, 
Or seeks the mountain top to meet thy ray, 
Ere yet the dew-drop on thine own soft flower 

Hath lust its light, or died beneath its power. 


Come, holy May! 
When sunk behind the cold and western hill, 
The sun_hath ceased to play on leaf and rill, 
And Twilight’s footsteps hasten his decay ; 
Come, with thy musings, and my heart shall be 
Like u pure temple consecrate to thee. 


Come, beautiful May ! 
Like youth and loveliness— 
Like her I love—oh, come in thy full dress, 
The drapery of dark Winter cast away ; 
To the bright eye and the glad heart appear, 
Queen of the Spring and mistress of the year! 
Yet, lovely May! 
Teach her whose eye shall reet upon this rhyme 
To spurn the gilded mockeries of Time, 
The heartless pomp that beckons to betray, 
And keep as thou wilt find that heart each year, 
Pure as thy dawn, and as thy sunset clear. 
And let me too, sweet May! 
Let thy fond votary see, 
As fade thy beauties, all the vanity 
Of this world’s pomp ; then teach that though Decay, 
In his short winter, bury Beauty’s frame, 
In fairer worlds the soul shall spread his sway, 
Another Spring shall bloom, eternal and the same. 


Sincutar Vine—A Native or Orecon.—Among the 
flowering vines is one worthy of notice. Each flower is com- 
posed of six leaves or petals, about three inches in length, of 
a beautiful crimson, the inside spotted with white. Its leaves 
of a fine green, are oval and disposed in threes. This plant 
climbs upon the trees without attaching itself to them ; when 
it has reached the topmost branches, it descends perpendic- 
ularly, and as it continues to grow, extends from tree to tree 
until its various stalks interlace the grove like the rigging of 
a ship. 

The stems or trunks of this vine are fibrous and more flex- 
ible than the willow, and are from fifty to one hundred fath- 
oms in length. From the fibres, the Indians manufacture 
baskets of such close texture as to hold water. 


ANECDOTE oF THE Last War.—Colonel Miller, being or- 
dered on the sortie from Fort Erie, in the last war, and find- 
ing he had not sufficient force for the enterprize, sent back to 
the commander for two hundred additional men. They were 
immediately despatched from the fort, under the command 
of the gallant but rather headlong and eccentric Talbot Cham- 
bers. Eager to reach the scene of action in the shortest pos- 
sible time, he marched ahead with such rapidity that he fair- 
ly distanced his soldiers; and coming up to Colonel Miller, 
he said, “‘Sir,.I have the honor to report to you my arrival, 
with two hundred men.” 

“‘Two hundred men!” exclaimed the Colonel; “ where 
are they, Major?” 

“I’ve left them behind, sir,” said the Major, as he looked 


around and saw that not a single one of his men wasin sight. 
New-York Transcript. 


Bonaparte.—Napoleon was nodancer. On oneoccasion 
a ball was given by him in honor of a beautiful princess. The 
temptation to dance with a certain countess, however, was 





irresistible. At it the conquering General went, and 
ceeded about as well as a horse-marine. He hea no ee 
for light fantastic movements. At the close of the dance, he 
turned to his partner and thus addressed her: “I am very 
sensible, charming Countess, that I have acquitted myself jp. 
differently ; but the fact is, my forte lies not so much jn 
dancing myseif, as in making others dance.” 


Happiness.—It was Gray the poet, we believe, who said 
that the highest state of enjoyment which he could imag} 
was to lie allday on a sofa and read books of romance, The 
imagination of a Burman soldier was equally fertile, when 
he replied to a question of what were his ideas of a 
state. ‘I shall,’ said he, ‘be turned into a buffalo, and shalj 
lie down in a meadow of grass higher than my head, andeqy 
all day long, and therewon’t beasingle musquito toannoy me,’ 

Jean Paul, 

Death of Rev. Joshua Marshman, M. D.—It is with fee}. 
ings of the deepest regret, that we learn from “ The Friend 
of India,” published at Serampore, that after a long mission. 
ary career of thirty years, the Rev. Dr. Marshman died at 
that place, on the 5th of December, 1837, at the advanced 
age of sixty-nine years, seven months and fifteen days. He 
had been gradually sinking during the year, under the 
of age and other infirmities. [Christian Watchman, 


From Haytt.—By an arrival, 19 days from Port au Pri 
intelligence was on the 20th received at New Orleansthat the 
French fleet had sailed for Brest, with the first instalment of 
the indemnity ; conveying two French and two Haytien com. 
missioners to the cuurt of France, for the purpose of con 
summating the late treaty. American provisions command 
high prices, and other produce in like manner; doubloon 
rated at $35. (Sun, 


Washington Races.—The Great Match—The Match race 
between Colonel Heth’s ch. h. Decatur and M. O. P. Hare's 
ch. m. Fanny Wyatt, about 5 years old, for $20,000, was run 
yesterday at Washington and won by the former easily. The 
first heat was won in 7m 45s—and the three first miles of 
the second heat was won in 7m 45s—and the the three fit 
miles of the second heat were run by Decatur in 5m 
when Fanny Wyatt pulled up and Decatur galloped round, 
and won the race. Balt. Chron. of Wednesday, 














Melancholy Occurrence.—On Monday last four respecta- 
ble young men, named David Kelly, David Kisner, William 
Maynihan, and Richard Ferris, journeymen in the organ 
manufactory of Henry Erben, Esq. in this city, proceeded on 
a sailing excursion around the island, for the purpose of 
pleasure. After arriving at King’s Bridge, at 10 o'clock at 
night, in attempting to cross McComb’s dam, the boat, after 
being carried by the motion of the current about ninety yards, 
upset, and threw the young men out, and they were buffeted 
by the waves, and beaten against the rocks, until they were 
all nearly disabled. Three of them were rescued with great 
difficulty; one of them, Kisner, with his spinal marrow 9% 
badly injured as most probably to make him a cripple for 
life. Maynihan was drowned before rescue arrived, and his 
body has not yet been found. He was a sober, industrious 
and worthy young man, with a young wife, and an infant 
child, who are thus left without support, to bewail bis loss. 

[ Gazette. 


New Works.—Mr. Colburn, the eminent London publish 
er, hascommenced the present season with great spirit. In 
the departments of history, biography and travels, he bas 
produced some very valuable works; among the most inter 
esting of which may be classed ‘Queen Elizabeth and her 
Times,’ a series of original letters selected from the unedited 
private correspondence of the most distinguished persons of 
the period, dedicated by permission to her Majesty. ‘ The 
River and the Desart,’ by Miss Pardoe, author of the popular 
work entitled ‘ The City of the Sultan.’ ‘The Life and Cor 
respondence of Earl St. Vincent,’ by Capt. Brenton, R. Ny 
now first published from official and authentic documents. 
‘The Duchess of Marlborough’s Private Correspondence, 
illustrative of the Court and Times of Queen Anne, with her 
sketches and opinions of her cotemporaries; and a new and 
cheaper edition of Mrs. Jameson’s celebrated ‘ Memoirs of 
the Beauties of the Court of Charles II.,’ to be completed ia 
six monthly parts, at 7s. 6d. each. The recent works of fi 
tion which will be found deserving of attention are, the new 
naval novel by the author of ‘ Ratlin the Reefer,’ entitled 
‘Outward Bound, or a Merchant’s Adventures.’ * 
Courtier’s Daughter,’ by Lady Stepney. Mr. Douglas Jer 
rold’s humorous production, ‘ Men of Character,’ which is il- 
lustrated by numerous characteristic etchings ; and Mr. Mik 
ler’s new historical romance, ‘ Royston Gower, or the 
of King John,’ “ one of the best works in the Scott school, 
says the Atheneum, “ that we have read.” 


Accident on Lake Erie.—The steamboats Buffalo and 
Com. Perry ran foul of each other some nights since, 
9 o'clock, a few miles above Erie, Pa. The Buffalo 
the Perry on her larboard deck, carrying away her 
and shaft and staving in her side to the water’s edge. a 
passengers in the Perry were severely injured ; the life 
one of them is despaired of. ” 
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a ° 
Education.—Among the aspects of the times most auspi- 
cious to the progressive and rapid improvement of mankind 
in wisdom and virtue, the increased and increasing attention 
which is every where paid to the subject of Popular Educa- 
tion may be deemed most significant. It forms a striking 
characteristic of the age—one by no means peculiar to our 
country, to republics, or to the Anglo-Saxcn race. Far as 
Christianity and civilization have extended their empire or 
their efforts, an active and zealous concern for the Instruc- 
tion of the People creates a strong line of demarcation be- 
tween the Present and the Past. The day has gone by 
when even Despotism could hope to strengthen and secure 
its power by keeping the minds of its subjects in utter dark- 
ness. Prussia, among the most absolute of European mon- 
archies, is now in advance of all other nations in the deter- 
mined and systematic support of Universal Education. Other 
States afford facilities; she not only provides the means, but 
strenuously insists on the attainment of the end, as a most 
important ingredient of the National policy. Her educa- 
tional organization is as strict as her military; and if all her 
youth are not afforded the advantages of geod instruction, 
(and compelled to accept them,) it is because the policy is 
yet so novel that a sufficient number of qualified teachers are 
not obtainable. Obviously, this is an obstaele which cannot 
continue to exist beyond a few years; and then this lesser 
but gallant and energetic nation will exhibit the spectacle of 
an absolute monarchy, of which every subject is an educated 
citizen and every man a trained soldier, (since each youth is 
required to serve three years—from eighteen to twenty-one— 
in the regular army.) A monarchy wherein every subject is 
at once intelligent and bred to arms must soon become in es- 
sence a republic, since no king can venture to outrage the 
public opinion of such a community. Accordingly, we are 
prepared beforehand for the fact that King Frederick Wil- 
liam is in effect but the first servant of the state—unostenta- 
tious in his manners, frugal in his expenditures, in his dress 
like a country farmer, and, when he appears among his sub- 
jects, distinguished only by the affection with which his con- 
duct has universally inspired them. And yet Prussia has not 
even the shadow of a written Constitution. Austria, too— 
whose Government justly ranks among the most paternal and 
beneficent, though at the same time the most despotic, of 
Europe—has lately awakened to the importance of Educa- 
tion, and is doing all that can be done at the outset to pro- 
mote it. Bavaria is scarcely outdone even by Prussia in her 
zeal for the diffusion of knowledge; and all Germany is alive 
to the importance ef the work, and earnestly engaged in its 
advancement. Even Russia has felt the impulse, and Nich- 
olas is busily engaged in the establishment of schools through- 
out his vast dominions, extending them alike to his central 
provinces and his latest conquests; while Sultan Mahmoud 
has long been known as the resolute and active patron of 
every undertaking having for its object the spread of intelli- 
gence and of the arts and improvements of modern civiliza 
tion among his people. Schools and printing-presses are 
especially sure of his favor; and it is probable that the diffu- 
sion of ideas throughout his dominions within the last ten 
years has surpassed all the improvement of the two preceding 
centuries.* Popular knowledge will be there of slower 
growth ; it finds a most ungenial soil; but the impetus already 
given can hardly be lost, being the consequence of the uni- 
versal commotion. The absolute sovereigns of Europe have 
not been the last to learn that an educated, thinking man is, 
forall the ends of a good government, worth two ignorant 
ones ; and that the monarch who would add to the power and 
greatness of his kingdom will do far better by increasing the 
mumber of his school-masters than of his soldiers. They 
are aware, too, that the march of ideas can be directed far 
easier than resisted, and that no people will in this age rest 
satisfied under a government which does manifestly, glaringly 
less for the welfare of its subjects than do those of neighbor- 
ing countries, They act wisely, therefore, in entering upon 


*For most of the facts embodied in the above, we are indebted to 
‘valuable Report from Professor Stowe, now or lately}travelling in 
Europe, to the Legislature of Ohio. 


the noble competition of dispensing blessings, and will find 
their reward in the practical acquiescence of their subjects in 
the plausible though fallacious maxim, that of forms of gov- 
ernment, ‘That which is best administered is best.’ 

May we not justly hope that, while monarchs are thus vie- 
ing with each other in the great work of diffusing Education 
universally, the subject will receive at least equal attention 
from republican legislators? We would fain indulge that 
hope, and yet there are facts that might well cause an Ameri- 
ean to blush for his country. At this moment, there are 
several States in the Union which have made no legal pro- 
vision for general Education. If we mistake not, one New 
England Stete—Rhode Island—heads the list. No wonder 
that Universal Suffrage is there scouted; for those who make 
no provision for the instruction of the indigent may well be 
afraid of their votes. Pennsylvania has but just entered 
vigorously upon the work of expelling ignorance from her 
borders—a Herculean task, which every philanthropist will 
rejoice to see consummated. But we trust it belongs to 
New-York to lead in the great work of general enlighten- 
ment, and to exhibit a spectacle which shall be contemplated 
by her sons with pride, her sister States with profit, and the 
world with admiration. 

Tt was a proud day for New-York when the Legislature of 
1837 resolved to appropriate the whole annual income of the 
late Surplus of National Revenue deposited in her Treasury 
to the support of Education. With this accession, we pre- 
sume the amount ef her School Fund far exceeds that of any 
other community of two millions. With such a revenue to 
back her efforts, it will be disgraceful if she do not outstrip 
her sister States in the dissemination of knowledge. She 
owes it to her character, her position, and an enlightened re- 
gard for the continuance of her ascendency, tu do so. We 
believe she will. The Legislature which recently adjourned, 
though many measures of vital importance demanded its at- 
tention, and, for the latter half of the session, engrossed its 
most untiring efforts, yet found time to lo much in further- 
ance of the great cause. Indeed, the Senate devoted nearly 
three weeks to the maturing of the bill, which was finally ac- 
cepted, almost without amendment, by the Assembly, in the 
hurry of business which signally marked the close of this 
session. By this bill, the sum of one hundred and ten thou- 
sand dollars, in addition to the proceeds of the former Schoul 
Fund, is to be annually divided among the Common Schools 
of the State, twenty-eight thousand among the Academies 
and High Schools, and fifty thousand among the must 
needy and deserving of the Colleges. Many would have 
preferred a different distribution; some insisted on giving the 
whole to Common Schools alone, leaving all higher Semina- 
ries to take care of themselves; but we are not aware that 
the principle of distribution adopted by the Senate and con- 
curred in by the House has excited any considerable dissatis- 
faction. In the Assembly, Mr. Barnard submitted a most 
elaborate and vigorous Report, covering the whole ground, 
and distinguished for the originality of its views and the fear- 
lessness of its advocacy of thorough reform in our system of 
Education; but it only differed with the Senate with respect 
to the principle of distribution, in urging that regard should 
be had to the salaries of teachers in the respective districts, 
and that those districts which refused to pay decent wages 
should be excluded from participation. (The minimum pro- 
posed was fifteen dollars per month to male and ten to female 
teachers.) Unquestionably, the payment of better wages 
will greatly conduce to the securing of better teachers and to 
the enlistment of higher talents and acquirements in the con- 
duct of schools; but whether the desired end could readily be 
attained by means so peremptory we have not now time to 
consider. 

The great feature, however, of this year’s legislation on the 
subject is the provision which has been made for the estab- 
lishment of District Scuoot Lisrartes. The appropria- 
tion to this noble purpose—fifty-five thousand dollars per 
annum—may be deemed insufficient when divided among 
five or six thousand school districts: but even then a very 
considerable collection of useful works—such as compose 
the Harpers’ Family Library, for instance, or the publica- 
tions of the British Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 





ledge—may be acquired by each district in the course of the 





three years to which the law already extends the approprie- 
tion. But let it be extended to twenty years—and we see no 
reason why it should not be indefinitely—and every district 
in the State will ere long be supplied with a small but com- 
prehensive Library of the best authorities in History, Phi- 
losophy, Arts and Sciences, and every department of ele- 
mentary knowledge. Every child in the State will thus find 
the means of self education and enlightenment completely 
within his reach; every family may enliven its evenings and 
give a relish to its fire-side by drafts upon the neighborhood 
repository of instructive truth. With a few years’ enjoyment 
of its benefits, we firmly believe that the School Library will 
be found second only in its educational value to the School 
itself—if it be not, indeed, found equally valuable with the 
latter. We entreat from all friends of Education in this 
State an early and earnest attention to this new feature of our 
School system, that it may be rendered from the outset as 
efficient and palpably beneficent as possible. 





Temperance in Massachusetts.—By the new law of Mas- 
sachusetts, which has received the signature of the Governor 
and goes into operation in July, the sale of ardent spirits, ex- 
cept in quantities of more than fifteen gallens, is confined 
exclusively to apothecaries, who are responsible for any 
abuse of the privilege thus granted them; and the licenses to 
druggists are not to exceed one to every 2,000 inhabitants, 
This exception is a miserable business ; every friend of Tem- 
perance ought to know that the dispensing of alcoholic poi- 
son as a medicine is a farce or an abomination. If it were 
utterly scouted, now and for ever, we believe there would be 
fewer on the sick list in Massachusetts. The fifteen gallon 
minimum is wrong too ; it ought to have been a hogshead, if 
rum-selling, merely as a branch of commerce, is to be allowed 
at all. However, with all its imperfections, the law is a 
glorious one, and its passage a lasting honor to old Massa- 
chusetts. The people of that State have taken the matter in 
hand, and treated it the right way, but too gently. In sev- 
eral of the Counties, an issue was fairly made up at the re- 
cent election of County Commissioners: ‘ Will you allow 
liquor licenses, or not?’ In populous and intelligent Worces- 
ter, Norfolk, and some others, the answer was—No; and we 
believe in not one County where this was made the leading 
question did the opposite ticket prevail. Considered merely 
as a question of political economy, Massachusetts has added 
at least two millions per annum to her wealth by her stand in 
favor of Temperance, and diminished to an incalculable ex- 
tent the amount of her pauperism and crime. Honor to the 
noble Commonwealth! We understand that vigorous efforts 
will promptly be made to induce Connecticut and New- 
Hampshire to follow in her footsteps. May they be crowned 
with ample success ! 


A Public Error.—When the Louisville Journal announced 
the death of a little girl, the daughter of Mons. Sciarra, who 
has been exhibiting her for some time as a walker of the 
tight-rope at any distance above the earth, the Editor add- 
ed—* The old brute of a father ought to be hung.” A just 
judgement, perhaps ; but if the father ought thus to be so se- 
verely punished, what shall we say of the public which has 
so long encouraged, thronged and applauded these revolting 
exhibitions? If Sciarra is a murderer, what are those whe 
have patronized and abetted the deed? So in regard to 
steamboat explosions, and especially the late appalling dis- 
aster at Cincinnati: the press had trumpeted the praise of 
the Moselle as the fastest boat on the Western waters, and 
the public had crowded it to the utmost for that very reason. 
The captain’s fault was notwithstanding a grievous one, and 
grievously hath he answered it; but is the mischief all his 
doing? Are we not daily inciting to these wholesale mur- 
ders? Would not a boat which should make her trips from 
New-York to Albany in six hours obtain two-thirds of the 
passengers on the River, and the same elsewhere? If, on 
the second or third trip, she should burst her boilers as the 
Moselle did, the captain and engineer would come in for all 
the curses, as usual; but the public would be found partaking 
very liberally in the distribution of steam end hot water. 
Would such a dispensation be an unjust one? 


The Whigs of Bradford Co. Pa., bave held a meeting 








and declared in favor of Henry Clay for the Presidency, 
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Congress.—The reader will find in another column the 
most important portion of the week’s sayings in Congress. 
The House continue to discuss the Duel Report—most un- 
profitably, we need not add. So far, the only decision has 
been not to postpone the cunsideration of this subject in be- 
half of the Treasury Note and other Government Relief bills 
which Mr. Cambreleng is pressing upon theirattention, The 
vote on this motion stood—Yeas 85, Nays 109. This is con- 
strued as a vote of censure on the Committee, or the majority 
who made the Report, and asked the postponement. The 
end is not in sight yet. 

Later.—Mr. Clay’s resolution, given in another column, 
was on Wednesday sent to the Committee on Finance, (Mr. 
Wright’s,) by a vote of 27 to 20. Mr. Wright pledged him- 
self to report on it very soon. We hope he will fully justify 
the promise of Mr. Woodbury that the Government will afford 
consistent aid to the resuming Banks. 

In the House, the interminable Duel Report was on the 
tapis. The Members were in good part attending a horse- 
race, as on the preceding day. It seems likely that the Re- 
port will be recommitted. 





— _— 





New-Yorx.—We have omitted to state hitherto that the 
Members of our Legislature of each political party held 
meetings on the evening before adjournment—the Whigs in 
the Representatives’ Hall, the Administration men in the 
Senate Chamber—to chalk out the outlines of the November 
campaign. Hon. F. A. Tallmadge of this city presided at 
the Whig meeting; Hon. Edward P. Livingston of Columbia 
Co. at the other—both Senators. Each party agreed to hold 
a State Convention, to nominate Governor, &c. on the 12th 
day of September—the Whigs at Utica, the Administration 
party at Herkimer, as heretofore. Hon. D. S. Dickinson of 
the Senate reported a spirited Address, and Hon. Abijah 
Manz, jr. a series of resolutivns, to the latter—which is put 
forth with the signatures of the entire party: twenty-two 
Senators and twenty-eight Representatives. The Whig Ad- 
dress has not yet appeared—if there is one. 

We see that a State Convention of Whig Young Men, to 
assemble at an early day, is in contemplation. 








I:u1no1s.—The charge of serious defalcation to the Na- 
tional Treasury appears to be well sustained against Hon. 
J. W. Stephenson, the Administration candidate for Governor 
of Illinois; and, as a consequence, the Quincy Argus, which 
had supported him for the office, has very properly stricken 
his name from its ticket, and calls for a new Convention. 
Gov. Reynolds is talked of in his place; but he is now can- 
vassing for Congress in the First District, opposed to John 
Hogan, Esq. Wkig. Mr. Snyder, present Member, being a 
Conservative, is dropped by his party. Mr. Stephenson will 
clearly be forced to clear his character, or decline. 





* Carver’s Grant.’—We hear that sundry land-speculators 
are perambulating the country, selling land situated in ‘ Car- 
ver’s Grant,’ in the North-West region of the United States, 
and extending partially into the Territory of Wisconsin. This 
said Grant is pretended to have been made to Carver in 
1767, by two Indian Chiefs, (who probably had no right to 
dispose of it,) in direct contravention of the laws of civilized 
nations, and a then recent Proclamation of the British King. 
Of course, the title is good for nothing, and has been ex- 
pressly discredited by both England and the‘ United States ; 
and every body who buy under it will be swindled—unless 
they pay in Wildcat. 

Rev. John Newland Moffit, the celebrated Methodist, is 
now delivering a course of Lectures on the “Influence of 
Religion on Literature, the Arts and Sciences, and the Des 
tiny of Man.’ They are highly praised in the New Orlean 
papers. 








OFFICIAL. 
Treasury Department, May 1, 1838. 
The Treasury netes issued up to this date under the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress of the 12th of October 1837, 
AMOUNE tO. ce seresecvccccessccces seeses $9,524,701 47 
It appears by the returns made up to the 
same period, that there has been received for 
duties and lands, and in payment of debts due 
to the United States, about.....+..0e0e++00+5:175,000 00 








Vincinia.—The Whigs appear to have gained a clear 
victory in Virginia, though the vote is too light to settle the 
political character of the State. We have endeavored to 
classify the Delegates elect, but, so far as the difference be- 
tween Administration men and Conservatives is concerned, 
our list determines nothing. In most of the counties—as in 
Albemarle, Henrico, Rockbridge, &c. &c.—both divisions of 
the Administration party voted together in opposition to the 
Whigs; in others—as in Spottsylvania, where the Whigs 
were not in the field, the two divisions opposed each other 
in Frederick, the Whigs and Conservatives voted together; 
and in a good many, the Conservatives appear to have stay- 
ed away from the polls. The Whigs have probably a clear 
majority of all the votes polled; but the strong-holds of 
either party have cast but half a vote. 

In the Orange Congressional District, lately represented 
by Hon. John M. Patton, Daniel F. Slaughter, Whig, is said 
to be elected by a small majority over Hon. Linn Banks, late 
Speaker of the House of Delegates. (We know not whether 
Mr. Banks is Sub-Treasury or Conservative.) This Dis- 
trict, at the Presidential Election, gave 1418 votes for Van 
Buren and 878 for the Whig ticket. 

The following is the best table of votes that we have yet 
been able to compile so far. It will be continued and per- 


fected in our next: 
Counties. Whig Vote. W. Del. Adm. Vote. Del. Conserv. Del. 


Charlotte... .. ..335......1 314...... 0 
Pittsylvania... ..615......2 478. .000 0 
Rockbridge... .397......2 270. eee. 0 
Campbell......480......2 332......0 
Amberst....6..150 maj. ben wee 0 
Bedford,...no opp....... 2 eeeees 
Powhatan....... 14 maj. 1 eee 
Buckingham.. ..485......2 393. c0008 0 
Forguier......- 506...... 2 406. ..00- 
Surry.ccccccccs ceccees BO. 0000 1 
Southampton.. .250......1 170......0 
Brunswick. ....244......1 QW4.eee0e 1 
Greensville..noopp......-L = ww wees 
Meklenburg... .358......2 279. cece 0 
ae in... seek 71......0 
Jefferson.....+.412.......2 302.2200. 0 
Loudoun.... ye. cccced 381...... 0 
New Kent an 

Charles City 426 +++eel edbhes 
Spottsylvania...  .seeees veccee 1 
Stafford...cesce  seeeee 30 maj. 1 
Rockingham. ...477......0 664,.....2 
Fluvanna.....++ 330-420 178......1 
Louisa. .....- ecceee cece 1 


Middlesex and ? 


Mathews ~ ea 
Culpepper. .-esseeleceees eeeeee 
Rappahannock....1....+- eeeeee 
Richmond Co.....1...0+ eee 
Caroline...... ccccdecccce cccces 
King William..... ss eccceel 
King & Queen.... sss seceeel 
Gloucester........ Liceeee eeeeee 
Prince Edward..122...... 168..... ° 1 
Williamsburgh = 

and York eeeee . eee 
Elizabeth City 1 

anh Gapdiah cccece eeccee 
Northumberland... «....- 68 maj. 1 
Nottaway..ecoees seseee eeee 
Lunenburg..seee. seeces cccceel 
Franklin (part)..279......2 IW .ccce 
Amelia.. (part)..164...... 1 206......0 





Albany Election.—The Charter Election in Albany took 
place on Tuesday. The Whigs elected their Supervisors, 
Aldermen, Assistants, and all other officers in each Ward, 
except one Constable in the Fifth Ward. The new Com- 
mon Council will consist of twenty Whigs ; last year, sixteen 
Whigs, four Adm: in 1837, the parties were tied. By elect- 
ting all the Supervisors in Albany, the Whigs have a majorty 
in the Board over the Supervisors and County Judges op- 
posed to them; there being now ten Whig Supervisors and 
four Supervisors and the five Judges opposed to them. The 
vote is very heavy. We give the vote for the highest Alder- 
men on each side : 






ards. Whig. Administration. 
I. G. V. S. Bleecker......600 Adam Todd......387 
II. Ichabod L. Judson......442 Hiram Perry.......398 
III. John Davis...... eeee344 Cor. ‘I'en Broeck..153 


1V. Stephen T. Thorn.... 


George Handford...491 
V. Parker Sargeant...... .375 


Timothy Spears....315 


Dinicsinscis aineiic cAMP ibvdesevesiesecsscOOl 
Whig majority 597: average 567: last fall 498. 


Inp1ana.—The Legislature uf Indiana has appropriated 





This leavesoutstanding only.... ..-.++++++$4,349,751 47 
LEVI WOODBURY, Secretary of the Treasury. 


moras ——= 
the canal connecting the River St. Joseph, with the Wabesh 
and Maumee Canal, which, running longitudinally 
the State of Indiana, unites Lake Erie with the Ohio River, 








The Two Hundredth Anniversary of the settlemens of 
Newhaven, Conn., was celebrated with great spirit o 
Wednesday of last week. The Military, the College, the 
Clergy, and the several schools of the city and Vicinity pan 
ticipated, numbering about 1,000 scholars. A Historica) 
Discourse was delivered by Prof. Kingsley of Yale College, 
The exercises appear to have been of uncommon interest, 


a 


Lincoln District, Maine.—The official canvass gives the 
following result of the recent Special Election : 
For Edward Robinson,........ Whig......4203 
“ William J. Farley,. .... +. +00... .00+ +204 
« John D. M’Crate....... oe Adm... 000.3528 
“ Joseph Sewall,... 000+ e000 dO-eeeceee eld 
“ Edwin Smith,.......- Conservative. ......77 
Scattering—principally Administration....... oe endl 
Mr. Robinson has thus 169 votes over all others, and 575 


over Mr. Crate. The entire Whig vote is 4,407 ; Adm. 3753; 





Baltimore Eleotion.—The exact vote at the recent Special 
Election in the Baltimore Congressional Election is as fg}. 
lows: 

1838. Kennedy, Whig. Marriott, Adm. °37. Kennedy. MKim, 


Baltimore City,..5957......++ BE cwceesese 5794... ..603] 
AnnArundel Co... 1052. .. 2.44 +820... .00++--1027,.,,.960 
Annapolis. ..... 6-144. ceeeeeeLBdececeseeeees 131.....14 


Total... «7153. «000000 6291.00 eevee +. 6952... .7135 
Kennedy’s majority 862, M’Kim’s last year, 183, 





The Whigs of Philadelphia hold a Town Meeting next 
week, in favor of Henry Clay for President and Joseph Rit 
ner for Govenor. 





Long Island Races.—One of the most interesting rees 
we have had since the great contest between Eclipse and Sir 
Henry came off last Wednesday—the first day of the Spring 
meeting—on the Union Course. Notwithstanding the unfe 
vorable siate of the weather, there was a numerous attend 
ance; and in going out and returning, our city Jebus, met 
with their usual number of misadventures from upsets, the 
breaking of wheels, and other ‘ moving incidents.’ 

The great produce stakes of forty-four subscribers at $100 
each, ($250 forfeit,) was the chief attraction. These nomi 
nations were made four years ago, but since then all but fir 
have been rendered void by death and other causes. The 
following is the result: 





4. Mr. John C. Stevens’s Forpham, Jack, 11 
2. Mr. Livingston’s Job, Abram, 32 
6. Mr. R. L. Stevens’s Celeste colt, Valentine, 43 
16. Col. Wynn’s John Linton, George, 24 
23. Mr. Bott’s Patience, Medford, dist. 


Time, 1.49—1.50. 





Conservative 77. Whig majority over Adm. vote, 654, 








Second Day—Raining and track heavy. 

The $300 purse, two mile heats, was contended for, wl 
resulted as follows: 

Wn. R. Johnson’s b. c. Suffolk, 

J.C. Stevens’ ch. h. Dosoris, 

F. Stockton’s imported horse Langford, 
Time—3 55. 3 56. 3 54. 

Third Day—Sweepstakes, mile heats—entrance $30), 
forfeit $100—thirteen subscribers—was won by Mr. Va 
Mater’s s.s. c. Clarion, beating 5 others. Time, 1 55, } 
58. Track heavy. ; 


311 
12323 
2 3 dis 





Breach of Promise.—The case of Laura Ann Munson 
Hastings, on review, for a Breach of Promise of 
came up for trial on Thursdaylast. The examinationof 
nesses, being near sixty on both sides, the case occupied the 
courtthe week out. It was ten o’clock on Seordia 
before the case was given to the Jury. For Plantiff, 
Linsley, Clark, and Harrington—for the Defendant Mess 
Holmes and Ormsby,—Yesterday morning the Jury re 
a verdict of $1,425 for the fair Defendant. The verdict ¥# 
a little larger than the former ene. 

We did not attend this trial in the examination, but ha 
the pleasure to listen to some of the argumentof the ingeniow 
council—and the charge of the Court. There was one 
in the charge which crented a trifling sensation among 90m 
of the ‘single gentlemen,’ who came to listen and learn, 
bably, how to defend a broken promise, in such case made 
and provided. It wassubstantially this, if weu 
honor correctly.—That it did not require an explicit 
to bind the parties toa marriage contract. The long? 
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ite as good evidence of intended marriage as a 
el promice.. [Rutland Herald. 


Important Legal Decision.—We learn from the Mobile 
Mercantile Advertiser that a question of great importance 
came up on the 18th inst. before the Circuit Court of the Uni- 
ted States, sitting in that city, was decided by the Court, 
Judge McKinley of the Supreme Court of the United States 

residing. ‘The Carrolton bank, a banking company charter- 
vite Louisiana, purchased in Mobile, through an agent, a 
Bill of Exchange, which being unpaid, the bank brought an 

* action against one of the parties to the bill. The Court de- 
cided that a bank Corporation of another State could not 
make a contractin Alabama, for want of capacity to contract, 
and therefore, that the bank could not recover on the Bill. 
The case will go up, it is added, to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where the question will be settled. 

The Advertiser remarks :—“ The above decision has pro- 
duced great excitement here, and is the subject of general 
conversation and alarm. Its ruinous consequences if it be 
sustainel, can scarcely be imagined.” 








Forged Treasury Notes.—James B. Henderson was ar- 
rested at Washington on Monday, on acharge of forging, and 
issuing forged, Treasury Notes. In his possession were found 
several impressions of those notes, some of them filled up and 
some blank. All the impressions are from the original plates, 
and are what are usually known as proof impressions, and, of 
course, must have been stolen from the engravers, (Messrs. 
Rawdon, Wright and Hatch.) in New-York, who have the 
plates in their possession. The prisoner, on Friday last, pre- 
sented twu papers, purporting to be Treasury Notes of the 
United States, of the value of $4,000 and $50, at the Farm- 
ers’ and Planters’ Bank of Baltimore, for which he received 
their notes and a premium. It was soon afterward ascer- 
tained that these notes were forgeries, and the prisoner was 
traced to Washington. Before he left Baltimore, he ex- 
changed the Baltimore notes for Virginia Bank notes. 

[N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 








Twenty-fFitth Congresss-Second Session. 


IN SENATE.......- Monpay, April 30. 

Mr. Cray, of Kentucky, rose and said he had received and 
been requested to present a petition signed by a number of 

benevolent individuals, and printed by them, petitions sim- 
ilar to which, and signed by a vast number, had been re- 
ceived by the other House, praying that, in the adjustment of 
our difficulties with Mexico, an amicable arbitration might 
be employed. 

The petition also recommended earnestly the propriety of 
the establishment of an international Congress, or tribunal 
for the settlement of the difficulties which might arise be- 
tween nations, thus avoiding the calmities of war. The pe- 
titioners had for a long time held this object in view, and had 
addressed several legislative bodies on the subject; and Mr. 
C. understood that the respectable Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture had given countenance and encouragement to the object. 

Mr. C. was glad to find by the morning papers that one of 
the objects of these petitioners, namely, the reference of our 
difficulties with Mexico to an arbitration, had been lately ac- 
complished. With respect to the other and greater and more 
comprehensive object of the petitioners, all must admire and 
share in the philanthropy which suggested such a measure, 
and must wish it to be finally accomplished, if it be practica- 
ble. The petitioners were desirous that this country should 
take the initiative in adopting it; and whether it should be 
done or not, all must do justice to the motives of the peti- 
tioners; and Mr. (°. had no doubt that a great portion of the 
difficulties between nations might be found capable of a sa- 
tisfactory adjustment without a resort to war. 

The improvements in the use of steam, by bringing to- 
gether nations that were distant from each other, by means 
of railroads and other intercommunications, would soon ren- 
der it impossible that one nation should go to war with ano- 
ther without injuring the business, and detracting from the 
prosperity of all; this at no distant period would lessen if 
not entirely prevent the recurrence of war. But whether it 
was possible or not that such a tribunal as was now asked 
for should be established, remained yet to be seen. It had 
been suggested or proposed by some philosophers, among 
whom was our own Franklin, and also by some enlightened 
monarchs: Henry the Fourth of France suggested the same 
idea; and at all events the Senate would concur with Mr. C. 
in sharing in the feelings and approving the motives with 
which this proposition was presented. 

On motion of Mr. Clay, the memorial was laid on the ta- 
ble, and erdered to be printed. 

Mr. Cray said, while he was up, he wished to make an in- 
quiry of the chairman of the Committee on Finance. Mr. 
C. said he had no doubt of the concurrence of the honorable 
chairman of that committee that we had arrived at a very 
Important moment in the monetary affairs of the country. 
Some of the Banks in Boston and New-York had resumed 
specie payments, and others would probably follow this good 
example in the course of a few days; and Mr. C. hoped that 
it would be generally done, at least as far as the banks were 
able; though he was aware that some of them werenot pre 
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pared. Mr. C. wished, therefore, to ascertain of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance whether there was before 
that committee, whether the Executive had any intention to 
bring forward any measure any of description other than that 
which now lay on the table in the uther House, with a view 
to aid, strengthen, and encourage the banks in the resump- 
tion and continuance of specie payments. If there was no 
intention in the committee or the Executive branch of the 
Government to do any thing on this subject, thus leaving the 
banks to go on unaided in this operation, it might be the duty 
of others to suggest some measure for this desirable purpose. 

Mr. Wright said there was nothing on the subject before 
the committee which had not been referred to them by the 
Senate, and of that there was nothing on which they had not 
already reported. As to what the Executive was doing, or 
intended todo, Mr. W. was as ignorant as the Senator from 
Kentucky, and he had nothing to say on that subject. 

Mr. Clay said, that being the state of thecase, that, as far 
as the honorable chairman knew on the subject, neither the 
Committee on Finance nor the Executive designed to bring 
forward any measure, he would now offer the following joint 
resolution : 

“* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
‘of the United States in Congress assembled, That no dis- 
‘crimination shall be made as to the currency or medium or 
‘payment in the several branches of the Public Revenue, of 
‘in debts or dues to the Government; and that, until other 
‘ wise ordered by Congress, the notes of sound banks which 
‘are payable and paid on demand in the legal currenry of the 
* United States, under suitable restrictions, to be forthwith 
‘ prescribed and promulgated by the Secretary of the Trea- 
‘sury, shall be received in payment of the revenue and of debts 
‘and dues to the Government, and shall be subsequently dis- 
‘bursed, in a course of public expenditure, to all public cre- 
‘ditors who are willing to receive them.” 

Mr. Grundy said he wished to draw the attention of the 
Senator from Kentucky to a single point, namely, whether the 
resolution ought not to be restricted in its operation to banks 
in the vicinity of the places where the revenue was to be re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Clay said he did not enter into details in drawing the 
resolution; this point would come up when they should con- 
sider it. But if the Senator had more fully attended to the 
reading of the resolution, he would have seen that it provided 
that the notes were not required by it to be received without 
limitation, but under such suitable regulations as should be 
published and promulgated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
This discretion in the Secretary of the Treasury would be 
amply sufficient to mect all cases; but this subject would or 
course come up when they should consider the resolution. 

Mr. Grundy was understood to say that he had merely de- 
sired to call the attention of the Senator to this point, that he 
might consider whether the resolution should not be so word- 
ed as to give the Secretary of the Treasury express power on 
this point. . 

The resolution was now read, and ordered to a second 
reading. 





Indian Territory.—The prominent measures before the 
Senate was a bill nominally for the security and protection of 
the emigrant Indians west of the States. This is but the 
Bill which is in fact intended to establish a Territorial Gov- 
ernment west of the Mississippi with a view of forming all 
the tribes there intoa confederacy of their own,—a civil Ter- 
ritorial Government to be represented in Territorial council 
and by a Delegate at Washington. The Bill proposes to se- 
cure property to the Indians as in the States, and to protect 
the Indian in the possession of his property as well and in 
the same manner as the citizens of the United States. The 
Senate have agreed to call this Territory the ‘ Neosho Terri- 
tory,’—Neosho being the Indian name of a Prince, and sig- 
nifying ‘Clear Water.’ The Bill is, and is designed to be, 
a philanthropic measure,—to civilize the Indian,—to encour- 
age industry by the establishment of a civil Government,—to 
introduce among them the means of education and refinement, 
—to make them happier and better. It is a glorious mea- 
sure, and one which Mr. Critzenden the other day in debate 
said, he had rather have originated than any Bill which has 
been brought before Congress since he had the honor of a seat 
in Congress,—some twelve or fourteen years. The Bill was 
ordeied to be engrossed to-day: 30 to6. Nays—Messrs. 
Allen, Benton, Brown, Calhoun, Niles, Norvell—6. 


Dreadful Fire.—A dreadful fire broke out this morning, 
between two and three o’clock, on the block bounded by St. 
Louis, St. Joakim, St. Anthony and Conception-streets. It 
originated in a kitchen occupied by negroes, and belonging 
to Mr. Samuel Hopkins, and completely destroyed the whole 
Square. Among the buildings lost were the large stable of 
William R. Hallet, occupied by Mr. Martin, and the dwell- 
ings of John S. Remsen, James Innerarity, Mr. Irwin, of the 
firm of Talcott & Irwin, Isaac B. Collings, George H. Byard, 
and others whose name we could not learn. In all there 
were ten houses burned, exclusive of the stables. There was 
no insurance. 

We observed that several individuals who refused to rend- 
er assistance at the order of the fire-wardens, were sent off 








ly to the calaboose. [Mobile Ex’ner, April 25. 
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AWFUL FIRE IN CHARLESTON. 
Office of the Chronicle and Seatiol. } 
Avucusta, Ga. April 28,6 o'clock, P. 

We learn with the deepest regret, by passengers from 
Charleston, S. C. who arrived here this evening by the Caro- 
lina Rail Road, that the city of Charleston has been visited 
by one of the most awful and destructive fires that has ever 
visited any city in the United States. —-OQNE THIRD OF 
THE CITY WAS LAID IN ASHES at the departure of the 
cars this morning at 6 o’clock, and the fire was raging as if it 
would consume at least one third more. 

The fire broke out last night at a quarter past 8 o'clock, in 
& paint store, en the western side of King-street, corner of 
Beresford-street. The wind blowing stronglyfrom the south- 
west, blew the flames diagonally across King-st., and at the 
time of the departure of the cars, the whole section of the 
city above Beresford-st., up to Society-st. and east of King- 
street, to the Bay was burntdownor burning. From Beres- 
ford to Society, are four streets—from King-st. to the Ba 
about as many or perhaps more. The fire had also pots | 
ed four or five blocks west of King-st. and was still progrese- 
ing with terrific rapidity up that street in the direction of 
Boundary-st. when the cars left. Our informant believes it 
impossible to calculate what will be the ultimate extent of 
the fire as it seemed in no way checked at 6 o'clock this 
morning. 

Among the buildings corsumed are a number of churches, 
the new theatre, the splendid new hetel recently erected, 
and the whole market except the fish market. Nearly all 
the large merchants in the centre of business on King-st. 
were burnt out—among them Parish, Wiley & Co.; C. & 
G. H. Kelsey & Co.; Boraem & Co., and all that neighbor- 
hood; and the large store house of Miller, Ripley & Co., on 
the corner of Kingand Society-streets was catching the flames 
when our informant left. The Merchants’ Hotel, formerly 
Miot’s, had not caught, but it was believed to be impossible 
to save it. At Norris’s Hotel, still higher up King-st., and 
on the west side, they had removed all the furniture and 
bedding, in almost certain anticipation of being burnt out. 

A large number of houses had. been blown up, but tu no 
purpose. All the powder in the city was exhausted, and all 
the water in the pumps, and the people wearied with a whole 
night’s incessant and unavailing toil, found themselves, this 
morning, able to make but a feeble resistance to the still rag- 
ing and devouring flames. A number of persons had been 
killed by the blowing up of the houses and throwing the fur- 
niture into the streets. The steamboat Neptune, lying in the 
Bay, caught on fire, but it was fortunateiy extinguished. 

The trunks directed to this office, and to the Constitutional 
office, from the Newspaper offices in Charleston, failed to 
come this evening, as we presume no papers were printed 
there last night; and as the regular mail was closed last 
night before the fire broke out, no other information has been 
received here, than that from passengers, which is necessa- 
rily limited as to particulars. 

This is indeed a mournful catastrophe! A flourishing city 
laid in ashes—her people burnt out of home and substance, 
and millions of property destroyed in a single night! The In- 
surance Companies of Charleston, we learn, are of small cap- 
itals, and will every one no doubt be ruined, and still be un- 
able to make good but a small portion of the losses. Hun- 
dreds of families must be utterly ruined by this general cala- 
mity—years cannot make Charleston what she was. 

P. S. Since the above was written we have been shown a 
letter from Charleston, closed a little before 4 o’clock this 
morning, and brought up by a passenger, which confirms all 
the important facts stated above. It also states that the 
rigging of many of the vessels lying at the wharves had been 
burnt. > 


Conflagration at Charleston.—F rom the Charleston Cour- 
ier, dated Sunday evening, the 29th ult. we have the follow- 
ingpeetestare of the recent dreadful conflagration in that city : 

e regret to perform the melancholy task of anneuncing 
the loss of a number of lives. Among others, those of Col. J. 
Steedman, naval officer of this port, Frederick Schniele, an as- 
sistant engineer of the fire department, Mr. J. S. Peart, ene 
free colored boy, named Wm. Mitchell, and certainly one 
other colored fellow. These were employed in blowing up 
houses, the match taking too quick to allow them to escape. 
Col. Steedman and Mitchell in a house on the bay, and Mr. 
Schniele, Mr. Peart, and the negro, in the house at the corner 
of Liberty-street, and a numher of other lives are lost, but 
we have not the particulars. 

We have no doubt that about one thousand houses have 
been destroyed. A estimate of the loss is out of the question; 
but the general opinion is, that the insurance offices will not 
pay 50 per cent. 

From the Charleston Patriot. 

The flames were visible at 20 miles distance from the city. 

It is impossible to estimate the extent of the loss on any 
but imperfect data. We think, however, that it cannot be 
less than between two or three millions of dollars, and the 
number of buildings destroyed at one thousand. 

While the conflagration was raging at its height a fresh 
alarm was given, and fire was found to proceed from a build- 
ing called Norton's Mill, on Gadsden’s wharf, which was 





burnt down, without however, doing other damage. The fire 
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was arrested in all quarters at about 12 o’clock M. having 
burned for 15 hours, unremittingly. 

The amount insured in Charleston is about $1,200,000, of 
which it is supposed the offices here will be able to pay about 
60 Va cent.—a Considerable amount on goods is insured 
in New York. 


France.—Gen. Cass, our Minister at Paris, has com- 
menced a corres nce with Count Mole, in relation to a 
letteremanating from Martin du Nord, minister of commerce, 
in which that statesman says that, on accowni of the feelings 
and unsettled state of this country, nothing is safe. Thishas 
induced many of the French Merchants to abstain from send- 
ing out any goods to this country, which they were before 
disposed to do. General Cass is determined to have the 
matter fully explained. Count Mole has replied, but Gene- 
ral Cass considers that reply extremely unsatisfactory. 

[Express. 








THE CHEROKEES. 

The strong interest evinced in the approaching fate of the 
Cherokees,—an interest boldly asa and warmly express- 
ed in almost every portion of the Union,—will do something 
towards protecting the people of the United States from that 
spreading blot of infamy which their Government seems so 
anxious to fix upon them. 

Nevertheless it is by our national acts that the world and 
posterity will judge us ;—and if the Government persist in its 
present course, the disgrace in which we shall be involved,— 
with all the alleviations of which the case is susceptible,— 
will be -sufficient to overwhelm with grief and shame, all 
those who have any regard for the national honor. 

The Cherokees and their leaders have acted hitherto with 
a most wise and moderate policy. They have seemed re- 
solved, before the case eomes to extremity, to put the Fede- 
ral Government wholly in the wrong, and to leave their op- 
pressors not even a pretence for the course of violence and 
outrage which they have determined to pursue. 

The vunly ground upen which the Government have pre- 
tended to justify che attempt to carry into execution Scher- 
merhorn’s fraudulent treaty, has been this :—-It is said that 
the Cherokees must remove; that the people of Georgia 
never will tolerate the idea of their remaining within that 
State of its vicinity; and that their transportation across the 
Mississippi is absolutely necessary to the peace of the country, 
and to their own existence. It thus being settled that they 
must go, it is next taken for granted that they never will go, 
voluntarily; and hence it is concluded that they may as well 
be removed forcibly under Schermerhorn’s treaty, as in any 
other way. 

All must admit, that at best this is but a lame sort of 
apology. But lame as it is, even this apology is no longer 
available. We learn from Washington, that John Ross and 
the Cherokee Delegation have communicated to the Presi- 
dent of the United States their willingness, and that of the 
Cherokee people, to remove, provided a treaty of removal be 
made with the constituted authorities of the nation. They 
demand, besides, a reasonable indemnity for the value of the 
country which they relinquish; but the sum so demanded, in 
addition to that which has already been appropriated under 
Schermerlorn’s treaty, falls far short of what the Govern- 
ment must expend in their attempts to carry that treaty into 
execution by force. Even if the Cherokees should make no 
resistance, the expense of the large body of volunteers called 
into the field to overawe them, will be very heavy. The 
probability, however, is, that the forcible execution of the 
treaty will end in a war; and of the expenses which a war 
will involve we may form some tolerable idea by considering 
what has occurred in Florida. . 

Is it not better to spend our money in acts of conciliation 
and generosity, than in the infliction of injuries, violence and 
wrong? Is it not better to buy the good will of the Chero- 
kees, than to lavish our means in shedding their blood? 
What possible advantage is to be gained by preterring the 
latter course to the farmer ? 

Suppose their demands to be exorbitant,—shall we not do 
well to recollect that the purchase of their lands is a bargain 
which we ourselves have sought? They come into it with 
reluctance, in fact by compulsion,—and are they not entitled 
to have their own price ? 

This is a most serious matter. If a few millions paid to 
the Cherokees, will accomplish that removal which has so 
long been a darling object with the Georgians, and which the 
existing administration holds itself pledged to effect ;—and 
at the same time, by this expenditure of money, the national 
honor can be preserved, and we be saved from the shame and 
guilt of forcibly carrying into effect a fraudulent treaty,—is 
there a man worthy the name of man, who would hesitate 
one moment at the expense, even though it were an addition- 
al and increased charge upon the Treasury? 

But when the money must at all events be spent, if not 
in conciliation, in war, when the outlay is certain, and we 
may have on our side, peace, honor, and mutual satisfaction, 
shall we throw away this blessed alternative, and choose up- 
on the other side, disgrace, violence, crime and blood? 

Is it possible that the lesson of the Florida war,—a war 
net yet completed, can be so completely thrown away upon 


cution of the next, the fourth campaign of that war. One 
tenth part of that sum judiciously applied, would in all pro- 
bability, have prevented hostilities altogether. 

At all events we know, that a moderate expenditure of 
money, and an agreement on the part of our government to 
treat with the constituted authorities of the nation, will re- 
move all the troubles and difficulties by which our connection 
with that people is at present surrounded. ‘The whole affair 
may be peaceably arranged; and if it comes to a war, the 
crime, the blood, the disgrace of it, will rest upon the heads 
of the President and his advisers. [Boston Atlas. 
I? We do not endorse the imputations upon the Governmen} 
contained in the above article. We have an earnest and confident 
hope that Mr. Van Buren will decide to take the path of wisdom and 
peace, and save the country from a disgraceful aad wicked war. 





Cincinnati, 8 P. M., April 25, 1838. 
Awful Steamboat Accident—125 Lives Lost !—Itbecomes 
again our painful duty to record one of the most awful and 
destructive occurrences known in the terrib!e and fatal cata- 
logue of Steamboat Accidents. 

This afternoon, about six o’clock, the new and elegant 
steamboat Moselle, Capt. Penn, left the wharf of this city 
(full of passengers) for Louisville and St. Louis; and with a 
view of taking a family on board at Fulton, about a mile and 
a half above the quay, proceeded up the river, and made fast 
to a lumber raft for that purpose. Soon as the family were 
taken on board from the raft, the boat shoved off; and at the 
very moment her wheels made the first evolution, her boilers 
burst with a most awful and astounding noise, equal to the 
most violentclap of thunder. The explosion was destructive 
and heart-rending in the extreme, as we are assured by a 
gentleman who wes sitting on his horse on the shore waiting 
to see the boat start. Heads, limbs, bodies and blood, were 
flying through the air in every direction, attended by the 
most horrible shrieks and groans from the wounded and dy- 
ing. The boat, atthe moment of the accident, was about 
thirty feet from the shore, and was rendered a perfect wreck. 
She seemed to be torn all to flinders as far back as the gentle- 
man’s cabin, and her hurricane deck (the whole length) was 
entirely swept away. The boat immediately began to sink 
rapidly, and float, with a strong currext, down the river, at 
the same time getting farther from the shore. 

The Captain was thrown by the explosion entirely into the 
street, and was picked up dead and dreadfully mangled. 
Another man was thrown entirely through the roof of one of 
the neighboring houses; and limbs and fregments of bodies 
were scattered about the river and shore in heart-rending 
profusion. Soon as the boat was discovered to be rapidly 
sinking, the passengers who remained unhurt in the gentle- 
men’s and ladies’ cabins became panic-struck, and with a 
fatuity unaccountable, jumped into the river. Being above 
the ordinary business parts of the city, there were no boats 
at hand except a few large and unmanageable wood-flats, 
which were brought to the relief of the sufferers as soon as 
possible by the few persons on the shore. Many were 
drowned, however, before they could be rescued from a 
watery grave, and many sunk who were not seen afterward. 

An infant child, belonging to a family, was picked up alive, 
floating down the river on one of the fragments of the hurri- 
cane deck. 

Doctor Wilson Hughey, of the U. S. Army, is doubtless 
among the killed, as he was known to have been on board, 
and some pieces of the military coat he had on were pieked 
up among the fragments. 

Mr. Powell, a highly respectable grocery merchant of 
Louisville, is also supposed to be lost. 

It is supposed that there were about two hundred persons 
on board, of which number only from fifty to seventy-five are 
believed to have escaped, making the estimated loss of lives 
about one hundred and twenty-five! Oh, tale of wo! 

The accident unquestionably occurred through sheer im- 
prudence and carelessness. Gazette. 


From the Cincinnati Whig. 

Further Particulars.—We have just returned from the 
scene of horror occasioned by the explosion, and the account 
before published, instead of being in the slightest degree ex- 
aggerated, (as has been intimated by a few,) falls far short 
of the dreadful reality. The fragments of human bodies are 
now lying scattered all along the shore, and we saw the corps- 
es of a number so mangled and torn, that they bear scarcely 
any resemblance tothe human form. We also saw several 
with their heads and arms entirely blown off; others with 
only a part of their head destroyed, and others with their 
lowest extremities shivered to an apparent jelly. 

Fragments of the boilers, and other portions of the boat, 
were thrown from fifty to two hundred yards on the shore, 
some of them having passed entirely over the two rows of 
buildings on the street, and a portion of the boilers tearing 
away the gable end of a stable situated high up the steep 
hill in the rear of the houses, at least 200 yards from the 
boat. Other parts of the boat were driven entirely through 
a large house on the street, entering through the windows on 
one side, and passing out at the other. It 1s positively stated 
that one man was picked up this morning on the Kentucky 





our government? At this moment a bill is pending in Con- 
gress appropriating some six millions of dollars to the prose 


side, having been blown completely across the river. 
There are no doubt more persons lost than we have stated. 





We conversed, a while ago, with Mr. Broadwell 


» the agent 


of the boat, who says positively, that there were ni 
deck passengers, whose names were entered on the boa’, 


register, at Pittsburgh, Wheeling, and other 
river above this place, for Louisville, St. Louis and other 
places below. Here then are one hundred and thirty 
8 gers that must have been on board, exclusive of ten 
large number who took passage at this place. a 

The boat was unusually crowded,and Mr. Broadwell thithy 
the whole number on board, at the time of the accident, 
be but little, if any, short of THREE HUNDRED penost 
From the best information we can gather, it does not ’ 
that more than 70 or 80 of this number are known wie 
scued. It is therefore probable, that the whole num 
drowned or destroyed, is somewhere in the neigh a 
TWO HUNDRED OR TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
OR FORTY PERSONS. It is impossible that Any accurate 
detail of the dead and missing can ever be made, or the 
cise number ascertained. A very large portion of them ten 
deck passengers, whese humble sphere in life will preclude 
the possibility of finding out their names. 

From the Alexandri 

Among the victims of the late steamboat dieneean ae 
gret to hear that it is more than probable Major Fowl 
the U. S. Army, was one. Major Fowle had married in 
this place, where his interesting family, now are, and havi? 
left here but a few days sinee, was on his way to Fioridatp 
join the Army there. He was an estimable man and a fim 
officer, and his fate is most deeply and sincerely regretted, 


towns on the 


Dumber 


Another Steamboat Explosion.—The Oronoko, Captain 
Young, collapsed a flue, near Vicksburgh, on her passagew 
New Orleans, and from 40 to 50 persons were se seald- 
ed, eight of whom are since dead. Several passengers @ 
board at the time of the accident have arrived in Cincinngi 
on the Monarch, who gave the above information, 

To the Editors of the Louisville Journal : 

The steamer Oronoko, capt. John Crawford, left New 
Orleans on Monday, April 16. On Saturday morning te 
2Qist, at about 5 o’clock, having made but two revolution 
after leaving Princeton, Miss., she burst one of her boiler, 
blowing overboard some 15 or 20 persons, and severly 
scalding between 40 and 50 that remained on board. Som 
6 or 7 of the latter died previous to the departure of th 
Peru.—Among the scalded that were on board, as nears 
could be ascertained, there were between 26 and 30 white 
men chiefly deck passengers, 5 or 6 women, and about the 
same number of children from the age of 1 to 4 yean, 
that have since died. Among those that went overboan 
about 4 or 5 were saved. Some few cabin passengers wer 
supposed to be missing. The 2d enginecr was badly scalé 
ed. The 2d cook, (a black,) who was badly scalded, j 
overboard some time after the explosion and was d 

The general supposition of a physician that was on bean, 
was that few would recover, having been scalded inwandy. 
The Peru remained so short atime that it was impossibleto 
ascertain the names of the scalded or survivors, some havi 
gone back on the boat, which was towed to Vicksburgh, and 
some on the Peru and N. Albany, bound up. The number 
of cabin passengers on board the Oronvko at the time, # 
near as could be ascertained, was from 75 to 80; on deck, 
60 to 70, including blacks and children. Most of the 
sengers in the cabin wete in bed at the time of the acci 
otherwise the loss of lives would have been immense. Brey 
effort was made by both passengers and crew to allevi 
sufferings of the unfortunate beings, but of little avail.—Te 
screams and groans were heart-rending in the extrem; 
prayers and supplications for water, or to put a period 
their existence. 


Hancock Bank, Boston.—A Committee of the Ma 
sachusetts Legislature, after having investigated te 
affairs of this Bank, have reported against the anntl 
ment of its charter, and state that under the managt 
ment of the new Board of Directors it will soon recor 
er from its embarrassments; and also their opiniqe 
that it is amply able to satisfy the demands of its cr 
itors, though the stockholders will probably lose one 
third of their capital. 


New Counterfeits.—1’s of the Bank of Utica haw 
just made their appearance in this city, and ae® 
well executed that they have been received at th 
counters of some of our City Banks. Ht 

3’s of the City Bank, Portland, Me.—well exect 
ted. Particulars not known. S 

2’s of the Green County Bank, Peekskill. 1 


Bank failed years ago. 


John Larkins, late proprietor of a hotel in Mobile, was? 
rested in Philadelphia on Tuesday, on suspicion of baring 
been engaged in the robbery of the U. S. Mail near Stockt@ 
Ala. on the 19th of January. Justice has gue 
right man. 
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*.* We believe the ferms of our paper’are now generally under- 
stood : For the Folio, $2,50 in advance for one copy, $10 for five co- 
+es, and the same rate for ary larger number—but $3 in all cases 
oe payment is not made so as to be fairly considered in advance. 
For the Quarto, $3,50 for a ego copy i annum; $5 for a year 
and ahalf; three copies a year for $10; five copies for $15, and the 
rate for any larger number—but $4 when payment is not made 
within the first three months. Subscribers who pay our Agents in 
advance will pay $2,50 and $3,50; when not in advance, $3 and 
We allude to the subject here, to say that we prefer New-York City 
er State money first, solvent New-England or ee next, 
Peunsylvania (except Lumbermen’s) and Baltimore third; then 
Ohio, Virgisia, Carvliua and Georgia, Indiana, Illinois and Ken- 
tucky. When money is sent us which cannot be exchanged for New- 
York State paper by paying 10 per cent. difference, we can only cre- 
dit what it is worth. A contrary rule would be unjust, beside sub- 
jecting us to the continual impositious of those who think any thing 
enough to pay for a newspaper. Wecan spare such patrons. 
Our friend who writes us from Michigan that the money of that 
State (Wild Cat inclusive) is just as good as ours, can satisfy him- 
solf of his mistake by trying to turn fifty dollars of each into specie, 
even at Detroit. Convertibility is the test of money value; and we 
bitterly know that one hundred dollars of Michigan chartered will 
y but seventy-five of eur debts. Wiid Cat is worth nothing to us. 
e do not make the exchanges ; we have to take things as we find 


them. 





(r Our distant friends and patrons who may be neglecting or post- 
poning their remittances on the presumption that we do not need 
them, are assured that such presumption is avery violent one. The 
times are doubtless harder and money scarcer in New-York than 
avy where else; and it is almost impossible to realize cash on any 
security or by the sale of any property. The only reason for our 
forbearance from any public appeal has been the suggestion of warm 
friends that our patrons will be likely to pay much more promptly 
withoutduoning than with it. We are trying the experiment, and 
only explain thus fur that our silence may not be misconstrued. 


7 Mr. W.B. Sturtzvanrt, long a Jocal Agent for The New-York- 
er, hag become more intimately connected with its interests, and will 
shortly depart on r tour of collection and general attention to its bu- 
siness concerns through a portion of the State of New-York. We 
trust none of our patrons will on this account neglect to make their 
remittances by their usual opportunities of the season, as it will be 
months before Mr. S. can be enabled to call on the greater portion 
even of those that he may ultimately visit. We bespeak for him the 
good offices of our friends in such towns as he may visit, and will fee 
apersonal obligation for any aid reudered him toward the extension 
of our patronage. 








The Democratic Review for the last month failed to reach us by due 

course; whereby we are too late to notice some matters found in its 
pages on which we should have chosen to comment. The first two 
political articles on “ Banks and Currency” and “Cotton and its Ma- 
nufacture” strike us as wholly, positively and radically wrong in 
most of their doctrines, and to be couched ina style of dogmatism 
which renders them to an opponent all butinsufferable. They are 
ably written, however; but the best thing in the number is a biogra- 
phical notice of Hon. John C. Calhoun, panied by a spirited 
lithographic portrait. The biography is still better than the like- 
ness, The history of the South American States is concluded in this 
number—a valuable contribution to our literature which was much 
needed. The only non-political papers are the poems— Psyche,’ a 
metaphosical medley, by Rev. William P. Lunt; ‘ Pentucket,’ a tale 
of Indian conflict and massacre, by J.G. Whittier; ‘The Benefac- 
tress,’ by Mra. Sigourney; and‘ An American Forest Spring, by a 
younger but most promising writer, which will be found in our col- 
umos. This number sustains the reputation of the ‘ Democratic’ for 
ability ; but the Editors must not overlay their literature with too 
much of politics. 








Mr. Lewer has reprinted The Metropolitan, the last of his March 
numbers of the English Magazines, aud will issue some of the April 
numbers next week. The prixcipal articles of the March Metropol- 
itan are ‘Ursel, a True Story of True Love, by Mrs. Gore, the nov- 
elist , ‘The Mariner’s Daughter,’ by the author of Cavendish; and 
that which we have published this week as ‘Memories of Venice,’ 
aud which we like best of all. There are eleven other literary pa- 
pers. 





“The Tree of Legal Knowledge” is the title of a novel attempt to 
inculcate legal by means of diagrams, symbols and litho- 
graphic elucidation. We know too little of law to judge whether 
this portfolio-like collection is really calculated to afford material 
assistance in the mastery of the science, but it looks perspicuous ; 
and the lithography does great credit to the artist, Mr. J.H. Bufford. 
The author is a lawyer of North Carolina, and the publishers are 
Messrs. Turner & Hughes of Raleigh. 








‘Memoir of Hannah Hobdbie.’—John S. Taylor has published ‘ Me- 
moir of Hannah Hobbie ; or, Christian Activity and Triumph in Suf- 
fering; by Rev. Robert C. Armstrong, Pastor of the First Presbyte- 
tian Church, Fishkill, N.Y.’ It is a small volume of 250 pages, and 
teplete with devotion. 





‘Christ, the Theme of the Home Missionary ; an Argument for Home 
Missions, by Octavius Winslow, Pastor of the Second Baptist Chureb, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,’ has just been published by Mr. Taylor. The high 
character of Mr. Winslow as a preacher should ensure it an extensive 
perusal. 


‘A Leaf from the Tree of Life—The Spirit and the Law of Christianity, 
isa small work, just published, of which the objeet seems to be to 
Modify and efface the sectarian distinctions which divide the Christ- 








LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


denominations. ‘I'he work seems to us one of much merit, and its 
perusal likely to improve the tone of Christian feeling. (J.8. Taylor.) 


‘An Appeal to the Churchin behalf of a Dying Race ; by David Nel- 
son, of Perry, Illinois.’ Mr. Nelson, we would hope, is well known 
in the religious world by his previous works—by his books against 
Infidelity, and others. ‘Phis little pamphlet is written with great 
vigor and pungency. We need hardly say that it is an appeal in be- 
half of Western Domestic Missions. 





OF Mr. J. Pearl's Collegiate and Practical Institute, Fairhaven, Ct. 
commences its third year on the 28th inst. with a new Associate 
Principal in the Classical Department. We have the best reasons 
for knowing that it is a well conducted Seminary, eligibly situated 
in one of the pleasantest villages in Connecticut. Although the steady 
increase of pupils has been such as to require an addition to the corps 
of instructors, vet a few more boarders will be taken. Terms, $180 
per ann. inclusive for those studying only English branehes ; $200 
for those preparing for College. 


“ The Carlisle Herald and Expositor,” a Whig Ritner journal, and 
one of the best in the interior of Pennsylvania, has just been enlar- 
ged to as mammoth capacity. It is an able and neatly printed journal, 
and we rejoice in its evident prosperity. 





Mr. Editor—You sometimes admit into your paper a notice of 
words as well as of things. Please to insert the following. 

I see, in the accounts of the war in Florida, the word everglade is 
often used. Pray, sir, what is an everglade? 

I observe some writers use despite adverbially, as “ He proceeded, 
despite of obstacles.” Why is in omitted 

Some of our Americans copy the English in the use of sledge for 
sled. This is an abomiuable practice. The English themselves ac- 
knowledge sled to. be the proper word. See Jameson’s Dictionary. 
Is this obsequiousness of our writers and printers owing to want of 
taste or want of Jearning, or want of respect to ourselves ? 

For some years past, knelt for kneeled has been used—borrowed 
from English writers, who are in the use of dialects, in England, 
from which our country is exempt. But, until recently, kneeled on- 
ly has been used. When Solomon prayed at the dedication of the 
Temple, he kneeled—Daniel kneeled—Jesus kneeled—Stephen kneeled. 
This is the regular tense, and I wish to see no other. 

Our writers have recently adopted the French po and projet.— 
Why will our citizens copy such French words, when the corres- 
ponding En: lish words are in universal good use? Why not conti- 
nue to use deposit and project? 

Many of our writers continue to use the French suite, when it re- 
fers to attendants, as ‘ The minister and his suite.’ How do the wri- 
ters pronounce the word—suit or sweet? Now the writers use 
suit when applied toa set of garments or of apartments. Why is 

this, when it is the same word in origin? Surely there is no reason 
for a different orthography. Jameson, in his Dictionary, has dis- 
carded the French suite altogether ; and it is to be wished that Walk- 
er’s Dictionary, containing many things entirely obsolete, might be 
banished from use. The French pronunciation cannot be made to 
prevail in this country ; and let the French spelling go into oblivion. 

Yelk (of an egg) is often written yolk. This is another of the out- 
landish dialects of England, like def for deaf, Danish instead of Eng- 
lish. But yelk is contracted from yellow, or its Saxon original, and 
ought to be written with the same vowel. 

One half of our writers mistake in writing ought and nought instead 
of aught and naught—forgetting that the verb only 1s to be written 
ought. 

nterprise, merchandise, su 
prize, merchandize, surprize. 
ing to the origizals. 

Capt. Marryatt, if I recollect right, has mistaken the orthography 
of tafferel, writing it taffrail. This is laughable. I believe this false 
orthography has found a place in the pilot law. Taffrail is as perfect 
nonsense as Comptroller. Varro. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE—PREMIUM OF $100 ON SILKS. 


There will no doubt be a noble display of Silks at the next Fair of 
the American Institute. There 1s a very general movement on the 
subject. The Legislatures of several States have enacted laws to 
stimulate its growth. Pennsylvania, for instance. has offered a boun- 
ty of 20 cents per Ib. for every pound of cocoons raised in that State. 
Our Legislature is behind many others on subjects that relate to ag- 
riculture. Our rich, new lands, sc productive in Wheat, require lit- 
tle skill; and our Western farmers, who have grown opulent by rais- 
ing Wheat on these lands, do not feel the necessity of agricultural 
skill as do those ia the older parts of the country, where the soil is 
worn out, and must be resuscitated by manures, &c.; and we are 
therefore asa State falling behind many others in agricultural infor- 
mation and enterprise. Nothing was done ut the last Legislature with 
the bill reported by Mr. Allen. There seomed to exist an alarming 
apathy among some of the farmers in the Legislature, particularly 
those representing the wheat-growing portions of the State, unfor- 
tunately, as we believe, for the general interests of the State, and 
which strikingly contrasts with the spirit and enterprise manifested 
in respect to rail-roads, canals, &c. They should remember that 
there are productions other than Wheat necessary to be grown— 
that a great many thousand acres which it is indispensable should be 
cultivated are in a degree exhausted by tillage continued for a long 
suceession of years, and that agricultural skill is necessary to reno- 
vation. Depend upon it, knowledge is as important in agriculture 
as in other departments of industry; and those who gain the most, 
will (all other things being equal) be most successful. But let not 
the indifference and neglect of our Legislature cool individual enter- 
prise. There is greater necessity for extraordinary means and ex- 
ertions on the part of individuals ; and their power may be increased 
by associating together. Certain geatlemen friendly to the culture 
of Silk, residing in Massachusetts, Connecticut and N. Jersey, have 
set a good example. They have agreed to raise a sum equal to $100, 
and they have proposed to make the American Institute of the city 





ise, are often written with z—enter- 
t is better to write them with s, accord- 
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DF 
on Sewing Silk, agreeably to the terms stated below, extracted from 
the last ‘ Cultivator.’ 

This is a happy thought, and should be extended. There are other 
branches of industry that need encouragement. Let public-spirited 
gentlemen unite and make up purses for the purpose of being be- 
stowed in the same way. The Managers of the Fair of the American 
Institute will, we doubt not, most cheerfully execute the trust com- 
mitted to them. It will be in perfect accordance with their general 
views and with the objects of their charter. There are two neglect- 
ed articles now in our minds, viz. Flac and Hemp. We should like 
toknow why there is less Flax produced in this country than there 
was fifty years ago. The amount of linen consumed from the growth 
ofour population, aud notwithstanding the cheapness of @ottons, we 
believe has increased. And we have thousands of lands the best in 
the world for producing hemp. Knowledge, practical skill and capi- 
tal brought te bear, are all that is wanted. Suitable encouragement 
will command each and all. t 
: From the Cultivator. 

“ An association of gentlemen have Migent themselves to pay to 
the Treasurer of the Americano Institute, New-York, the sum $100, 
to be awarded in October to the person ‘ who shall raise and cause to 
be manufactured the greatest = of Sewing Silk on not less 
than one-sixteenth of an acre of land, by a succession of crops in a 
single season, and exhibit satisfactory evidence of the same to the 
Committee of said Institute, on or before their next enneal exhibition 
at New-York, together with the weight of the Mulberry leaves con- 
sumed, the weight and of roduced, and the weight 
of waste silk and floss, and the number and. quality of the trees set 
on the land. The amount of land, and also the weight of leaves which 
may from necessity be borrowed from any other source to complete 
the experiment, together with all the material facts, to be certified to 
the Committee on oath or affirmation. To this statement is also to be 
subjoined the number and condition of the trees which are produced 
on the land at the end of the season.’ 

“The gentlemen who sign the notice are an ample guaranty that 
the premium will be paid.”—A copy of the original alsmay be 
seen in the Journal of the American Institute Vol. iL. 0. 7, p. 391. 





CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


The British steam-packet Sirius sailed for England on 
Tuesday last, at 1 o’clock, P. M. with 26 cabin and 21 steer- 
age passengers. The interest excited by her departure was 
scarcely less general and intense than that manifested on her 
arrival. Between 20 and 30 thousand persons were assem- 
bled upon the pier at Whitehall, the Battery and Castle Gar- 
den, who expressed their farewell wishes for a prosperous 
voyage to the gallant bark, in loud and oft repeated cheers. 
These were answered by a salute of several guns from the 
Sirius, after which she made a sweep up the river, and upon 
returning struck gaily off towards the ocean at the rate of 9 
miles per hour. Capt. Roberts has made a very favorable 
impression during his short sojourn amongst us, and will be 
doubly welcome upon his return with the‘ British Queen’ in 
the ensuing month. The Sirius takes out 400 tons of coal 
which it is supposed will be more than sufficient for the pas- 
sage. As she will touch at the nearest English port and ez- 
press her news directly to London it is expected that des- 
patches sent by her will reach their destination in 15 days. 

The packet ships North America, Siddons, St. James and 
Utica went to sea a few hours in advance of the Sirius, and 
are determined to test her speed in the passage out. 





Fires.—The closing week in April has always been re- 
garded as the‘ fire season’ in New-York ; but we are gratified 
to perceive that the destruction of property this year has 
been much less than many of the preceding. 

On Friday evening last, a large stable on Willoughby st., 
Brooklyn, was entirely consumed. Supposed to be the work 
of an incendiary. 

The Harlem Railroad stables, on 27th st., took fire on 

Saturday afternoon last, and the greater part of the build- 
ings, together with a large amount of hay and lumber, was 
destroyed. 
On Saturday night, a small building at the corner of El- 
dridge and Division sts. took fire and was burnt to the ground. 
The residence of Mr. O’Conner, 2 Orange st., was much 
damaged by fire on Monday night last. 





Foreign Correspondence.—Between five and six cart- 
loads of letters and newspapers (over 20,000) were sent out 
on Tuesday last hy the steam packet Sirius. In addition to 
these, a large number were sent by the five packet ships 
which sailed upon the same day. It is probable that the 
whole correspondence between England and her North 
American colonies will be forwarded hereafter by the way of 
New-York, and that the monthly packet ships sent by the 
British Government to Halifax, will be withdrawn. 


The Index on the machinery of the ‘ Great Western’ steam 





i Church, so far as they exist-among those recoguized as orthodox 4 of New-York the medium for bestowing the amount as premium 


packct, shows that her wheels made 273,000 revolutions on 
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her late passage. Her engine is considered the most perfect 
specimen of steam machinery that has ever been constructed. 

More Specie.—The British schooner Arrow, which ar- 
rived at this port from St. Thomas on Monday last, brought 
out $250,000 in gold and silver. 


Robbery in Rochester.—Capt. Gage, of a Lake Ontario 
schooner, was knocked down in the streets of Rochester on 
Friday evening of last week, and robbed of five thousand five 
hundred dollars—forty-eight $100 notes of the Cincinnati 
Branch of the old U. S. Bank, twenty-five $10s of the State 
Bank of Illinois, and twenty $50s of the State Bank of In- 
diana. The robber is supposed to be a man named Robert 
Dunn, 5 feet 6 inches high, who had followed Capt. Gage 
from Ohio. The Sheriff of Monroe Co. has offered a reward 
of $500 for the detection and apprehension of the villain. 


A Riot took place on Monday and Tuesday of last week 
among the Irish laborers employed upon the Croton Water- 
Works in Westchester Co. The first affray took place on 
Monday evening, when Mr. Paul H. Lent, an overseer on 
some part of the works, was assaulted by three laborers whom 
he had discharged, and beaten nearly to death. His skull 
was fractured, and he was beaten with clubs and stones until 
he was left for dead. He revived, however, and was able to 
identify the ruffians; and though dreadfuily mangled, there 
are hopes of his recovery. 

On Tuesday, a general fight took place between the Irish 
laborers, in two factions, known as ‘ Corkonians’ and ‘ Far- 
Downs.’ It commenced with a fight between two bullies of 
the hostile factions, and soon became a general action, which 
lasted two hours. Patrick Baxter was killed; another had 
his leg broken with a stick of cord-wood; and any number 
are now laid up with broken heads, bruises, &c. General 
Alcohol commanded both armies. 











“ The Diamond.” —We are glad to welcome this beautiful 
boat once more to her proper element. The Diamond is 
constructed on a new principle—has two small boilers on the 
guards, and a low-pressuce engine; is 300 feet long by 22 
wide, with accommodations for 300 passengers. She makes 
the passage to Albany in about 12 hours, without any inter- 
mediate landing; and the superior arrangement of her births, 
and the very slight concussion produced by her machinery, 
make her a very desirable boat for travellers. 


The New Broom.—Mr. Hoyt, the new Collector of this 
port, made a clean sweep in the Custom-House on Monday 
last, by dismissing ninety-four of the officers and clerks em- 
ployed in this establishment. The persons reformed out are 
mostly Conservatives, and their places were vacated to make 
room for those who have distinguished themselves in their 
support of the present Administration. as 





The Fastest Steamer inthe World.—The steamboat New- 
York, Capt. Stone, left New-Haven on Wednesday morning 
at 7 o'clock, and arrived in New-York at 21 minutes before 
12—performing the distance of 86 miles in 4 hours and 39 
minutes. This, we believe, is the greatest speed which has 
yet been made upon rough water. ® 





The Columbian Fire Company of Philadelphia, with their 
beautiful engine, arrived here on Wednesday last. They 
were received at the wharf by several of the New-York Com- 
panies, who escorted them to their lodgings in the Bowery. 
It is their intention to remain a few days, and we doubt not 
but every civility will be extended to them by their brethren 
of this city. ° 





American Pianos.—We have been highly gratified by an 
examination of the splendid grand action Pianos, now ex- 
hibiting at Atwill’s Music Saloon, 201 Broadway, and en- 
tirely coincide with the opinion exrressed by a celebrated 
German performer, that they equal any thing of the kind ever 
manufactured, either at home or abroad. It is a fact which 
is not perhaps generally known, that the American Pianos 
are far superior to those made in England. There, every 
improvement is patented and can only be employed by the 
inventor. Here, we are enabled to avail ourselves of all the 
advantages possessed by the different English instruments, 
which are combined in the American piano. Atwill has also 


sortment of all the new and popular music, together with a 
great variety of the most beautiful musical instruments we 


have ever seen. His establishment is really worth visiting. 
* 





Trials for Murder.—T wo brothers by the name of Twigg 
were tried for murders at the late term of the Allegany Court, 
Maryland. The one, Simeon, had assaulted a man with his 
fists, upon a slight provocation, and killed him: Verdict, 
Manslaughter. The other, Sala, being ordered out of a 
tavern by the landlord, named Robosson, refused to go, until 
the latter took up a wooden poker and advanced upon Twigg, 
who drew a knife and stabbed the landlord, causing his death: 
Verdict, Murder in the first degree. 





Dividends.—The following Banks have declared | 
yearly dividends as follows : 

Fulton, 10 per cent., payable 10th May. 
Tradesman’s, 8 per cent., payable Ist May. 
Union, 10 per cent., payable 10th May. 

City, 8 per cent., payable 1st May. 

Seventh Ward, 8 per cent., payable 10th May. 
The New York Gas Light Company has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent., payable the 


Ist of May. 





Look out for Counterfeits—We were on Tuesday 
shown counterfeit bills on the Citizen’s Union Bank, 
Sciutate, of the denominations of one, three and five. 
They appear to have been struck from the true plates, 
and are so well done that they would easily pass cur- 
rent. The Fives and Threes are letter B. dated July, 
1836. All three are made payable to Anam Win- 
sor; the signatures are very fairly imitated; the chief 
differences, noticed by us, on the cursory examination 
given them, were, that the names are spread over a 
larger space in the counterfeits, and the flourish at the 
end of the Cashier’s name is made with a less free 
and round sweep. The paper is imprest, and the ink 
is blacker than that of the genuine bills with which 
the comparison was made, and has a lustre like that of 
plumbago. [Providence Journal. 








Lafayette Bank, Bangor.—-This Bank having 
ceased to keep a deposite for the redemption of its 
notes at the Suffolk Bank, Boston, (as it had a perfect 
right to do,) reports have been circulated injurious to 
its credit. The Directors have therefore publish a 
Card, in which they say—‘ This Bank has bills in 
circulatinn to the amount of $10,148, and no more; 
and our whole available means bear a greater propor- 
tion to our whole liabilities than has heretofore been 
usual with this and other Banks. We therefore hope 
no holders of our bills will part with them at a dis- 
count. The late course of the Suffolk Bank in ceas- 
ing to redeem our bills is approved by us. The Suf- 
folk system, so far as this State is concerned, we think 
is injurious to the Banks and the public, and should 
be abandoned.” 





Exchange and Money.—Exchange on N. York and 
Philadelphia is exceedingly scarce. Sight Checks 
on New-York command a premium of 8 per cent. and 
it is thought these rates will still further increase. Sight 
Checks on Baltimore command 3 per cent. and on Bos- 
ton 5 per cent. The Bank of Kentucky is buying bills 
on New-Orleans at 5 per cent. discount. Our Bro 
kers decline buying paper of the interior Banks of 
Ohio, in consequence of some reports in circulation, 
which discredits it in this market. Indiana paper is 
at a nominal discount of 1 percent. It is however re- 
ceived by our Banks in payment of dues; and also by 
the Merchants for goods. The same remark is appli- 
cable to Cincinnati peer, except as to Miami Export- 
ing Company, whieh is not taken at all. Illinoismoney 
is received by our Merchants in their business tran- 
sactions, but is at a discount with the Brokers from 2 
a 24 per cent. Natchez and Vicksburg paper is going 
at 30 per cent. discount. Other Mississippi paper 
from 40 to 50 per cent. discount. 

The Spring business which is now fully open, is 
however much embarrassed, as well as circumscribed 
by the current difficulties. Exchange is in so deran- 
ged a state, that merchants who trade with distant 





replenished his stock, already heavy, with an extensive as- 


shipments may have been sold, nominally, at 
profits. Transactions have been unusually limited for 
the season. A lack of animation seems to pervade 
every department of trade. t 
[Louisville Price Current, April 21, 





THEATRES. 

Park—Mr. Simpson, the indefatigable manager of this establiap. 
ment, took a benefiton Monday evening last, upon which Occasion g 
new play called the ‘ Bengal Tiger’ was produced for the first time, 
The house, as might have been expected, was thoroughly filled bya 
highly respectable audience. The new piece Possesses considerable 
merit, and is rendered very amusing by Placide’s admirable delinea- 
tion of the Tiger. La Petite Augusta was to have appeared upon the 
same evening for the last time previous to her sailing for France, but 
was prevented by indisposition, Her place was filled by Miss Wells, 
who bids fair to rival all competitors in her line. She is searcely in. 
ferior to Miss Maywood now, and in a short time can be her equal— 
The Manager should keep his eye upon ber, as the fostering of such 
talents will save him the expense and trouble of obtaining aid from 
abroad. 

Miss E. Wheatley made her last appearance upon the stage on 
Wednesday night last, for the benefit of her brother. Her acting in 
the parts of the ‘Jealous Wife’ and ‘Clari’ was admirable, and es. 
eited the greatest applause. In her retirement, we lose one of the 
mest accomplished actresses we have ever had; but as our loss i 


she haz so highly adorned. 

Mr. Forrest commenced an engagement last evening in the charac. 
ter of Metamora, and will appear ‘or the second time to-night, 

NationaL— Leila,’ dramatized by Mrs. Louisa lMfedina Hamblin, 
has been brought out with great spleudor at this theatre. Mr. Van. 
denhoff is now playing a farewell engagement at the same house— 
Those who desire to see one of the greatest tragedians who he 
ever visited this country, must embrace th> present opportunity 
Mr. V. sails for Europe on Tuesday next in the packet ship Roscoe, 





THE MUSICAL REVIEW. 
The first number of this work will be issued to-morrow, at Firth 
& Hall’s, No.1 Frankiia Square. It will contain, among other ix- 
teresting articles on musical subjects, a critical account of theOpen 


and a brief report of the transactions of the musical societies in the 
United States, since the commencement of the present year. Sub 
scription price, $2,50 per annum, payable in advance. Single num 
bers will be sold at 6d. each. 


Dr. Brandreth, it will be seen by our advertising columns, has 
appeared on this ‘scene of conscious being,’ and finds himself obliged 
to sustain a warfare with some of his late subordinates. It seems 
us, from all we have seen and heard, that the Doctor has beenill usal 
by these gentlemen, and that their attempting to supplant him ia bis 
business is wholly unwarrantable. In taking curatives, as in taking 
| a flogging, there is room for the indulgeuce of a variety of taste- 
some fancy that all virtues are found in vegetables; others believe 
calomel the great specific ; but we have never known any confes 
toa relish for counterfeit patent medicines; if there be such, wobyy 
leave to differ from them. When we take Brandreth’s Pills, weskal 
be pretty certain that we are swallowing the genuine article. & 





PARK THEATRE. 

Monpay Eventnc—3d night of Mr. Forrest’s engagement—la 
night of Mrs. Sharpe and Mr. Hill’s engagement—The Gladiatoral 
the Forest Rose. 

Tvespay—4th night of Mr. Forrest—Metamora: Metamora, i. 
Forrest—and the Bengal Tiger. 

Wepvespay—Sth night of Mr. Forrest—2d night of Mr. Hil- 
Othello—Speculations—and A Day in France. 

Taurspay—6th night of Mr. Forrest—2d night of Madame Lecomte 
—King Lear and the Mouutain Sylph. 

Friway—Last night but 3 of Mr. Forrest—Lust night of Mr.Hil- 
The Gladiator and Old Times in Virginia. 

Sarurpay—Last night but 2 of Mr. Forrest—3d night of Madam 
L.ecomte—Rishard Third and the Mountain Syiph. 

i> Admission—Box, $1 09; Pit, 50 cts. ; Gallery, 37}. Doors ope 
at7; curtain rises at 74. 











FAaccvied, 
On the 26th ult. by Rev. Wim. Patton, Mr. Peter Barker of Catski 
to Miss Maria C. Mason of this city. “ 
On the 27th, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Charles Pierce to. 
Lydia Stevens, both of this city. . 
Same day, by Rev. Mr. Nichols, Mr. Geoffry Burke to Miss Fru 
ces Wood. 


dett to Mize Ann Matilda Vreeland. @ 
On Monday, Capt. N. Freeman of Brewster, Mass. to Miss Maty 
Irvine, late of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
On Tuesday, by Rev. Mr. Nichols, Jacob C. Howell of Trenton, 
N.J. to Miss Eliza Stonaker of Cranberry, N. J. 
Same day, by Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, Capt. Thomas Swords 
of the U. 8. Army, to Miss Charlette Augusta Cotheal of this 
Same day, at Harlem, by Rev. Richard Schoonmaker, 
F. Jackson to Miss Mary Adeline, daughter of the late Capt 
Clark. of Wir 
On Wednesday, by Rev. Mr. Adams Mr. Schuyler Fisher 
field, Herk. Co. to Miss Lodema Johnson of this city. 
At Morristown, N. J. on the 24th ult. Rev. George W. Wood, 
siouary of the American Board, destined to Singapore, to Miss 








places, can make no account of gain, although their] tha Maria 


Johnson of the former place. 


of The Siege of Rochelle, as recently performed at the Park Theatr, | 


On Sunday evening last, by Rev. Thomas Lyell, Mr. Jacob L. Co , 


her gain, we cannot regret that she has bid adieu to the profession 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 











Londonderry 
cua Dickey, of Pittsburgh, 
DERSON of L a aA 





Ty. 


Died, 


On Wedaesday, 25th ult., John, son of the late Samuel Joyce. 


, 26th, John Philips, son of Peter Storms, aged 9. 


Saturday, 28th, Alexander L. Fink, 43. 
Sunday, 29th, Horatio Kingsland. 


Monday 
Tuesday, 


, 30th, Mrs. Maria Bennett, 70, 
Istinst., Lydia, wife of the late Joseph Howland, 85. 


Also, Mrs. Mary Englehart, 74. 


Robert 
ae Mrs. Nancy P. Faitoute. 


agan, 36. 


Also, John P. Haff, 79. 
‘Also, Henry Moreland Jarvis, 3. 
Wednesday, 2d, Stephen Demott, 38. 


Thursday, 
The City Ins: 
week endiagon Saturday last. ‘ 
14; dropsy in the head, 10; convulsions, 


jungs, 16. 


HY SE 


tion; 
k 


Mics 
Also, 


AND LAND AND INTELLIGENCE OFFICE 


pd be requ apd a 


3d, David Grim, 11. 
pector reports the death of 144 persons during the 
Of consumption, 31; scarlet fever, 
12, and inflammation of the 





N. H. on the 30th, by Rev. John R. Adams, Mr. 


NEW-YORK PRICES CURRENT--Friday, May 4, 1838. 





Pa. te Miss Mary Ann Nancy An- 


No. 3 
street.—Fur finding purchasers for property of eve descrip- 
rty of every eae ing. One doller in ad- 
pra one © a sale is one a fee [regu 
wil ‘ged ers, post paid, from an: rlo 
iat aes, wil be promptly attended to. ra. JUDD. 
March 5. 3m 





GAN MONEY.—‘4Il the Detroit Banks and most of the char 
Country Banks of Michigan, wanted at a low rate of discount- 
PHILADELPHIA, ISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
BALTIMORE, EAST 

VIRGINIA 
Draftson all parts 


ASTERN, and 
CONNECTICUT. 


» on England, Ireland and Scotlana. On hand, 
hate") SOVEREIGNS, 200 NAPOLEONS, 100 DOIUJBLOONS, 


and every other kind of GOLD AND SILVER, 


Doubtful and Broken Bank Notes bought at the very lowest rates. 


May 5. 


SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway and 22 Wall st. 


of the United States collected, and bills of £5 and up- 





EW-YORK REVIEW, No. IV. for April.—Contents—1. Present 
N State of the English Church; by Rt. Rev. C. P. M’livaine, Bi- 
shop of Ohio. 2. Prescott’s History of the Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella; Hon. John Pickering of Boston. 3. Lamartine’s Jocelyn; 
Mrs. E. F. Eilet, Columbia, 8. C. 4. American Antiquities; A. B. 
Chapin, Esq. New-Haven, Ct. 5. Supreme Court of the U. States; 
Chancellor Kent. 6. South Sea Islands; Rev. William Kipp, Alba- 
ny. 17.Philosophy of Language ; Professor Gibbs of Yale Univer- 
sity. 8. Old English Literature; Evert A. Duyckinck, Esq. of New- 
York. 9, Chatterton; John Inman, Esq. New-York. 
Notices; the Editor. 11. Ecelesiustical Intelligence. 12. Literary 


Iatelligence.—Published and for sale at 38 Geld.st. New-York, b 


April 2. tJyl 


GEO. DEARBORN. & CO. 


10. Critical 





ape CampseLL has removed her School from 52} 
Howard to 47 Wooster-street, where she would be pleased to in- 
structafew more children in the rudiments or higher branches of 
English education. Terms moderate. Every exertion will be made 
to enlist the interest and secure the advancement of such pupils as 
may be committed to her charge. References or any information 


given at the school. April 28. 





USIC FROM THE NEW OPERA.—Arwi_t, (sign of the Gol- 


den Lyre,) is publishing most of the music.from the ‘Siege of 


Rochelle,’ as performing at the Park Theatre. 
When [ bebold the anchor weighed ; 
My cottage near Rochelle ; 
That thou art lovely ; 
Farewell to the mountain ; 
The Wolf is out; 
Rowland the Brave; The letter; 
Rise, Fairies, Rise!—The Nice Young Man; 
Maid of the Mountain—Beauty’s Queen; 
The Bridal, by C. E. Horn; 
Rose of Hope, by Gluck ; 
Napoleon's Midnight Review (correct edition) ; 


German Air; 


'T were vain to tell thee (new edition) ; 

My Woodland Bride; 

‘The Guests were bidden,’ from ‘ Fair Rosamend ;’ 

‘My childhood’s hours, farewell,’ “ “ 

Mine must be the timid tear, be “ 

The Minstrel woo’d a beauteous maid, “ 

The Lily uo longer my brow, &c. “ “ 

Not for me, not for me, from ‘ Catharine Gray ;’ 

Sweet Peace, True Harbinger, “ “ 

Oh, coula 1 love him, « “ 
Rose of Jersey, from The Blanche of Jersey ; 

The Shepherd’s Evening Bell, “ “ 


‘True love can ne’er forget,’a favorite ballad from the songs of The 
Legends and Traditions of Ireland, as sung by Madame Carapoai 


ALLAN, written and dbyS 1 Lover. 


‘Happy am I, from care I'm free,’ the popular song, as sung by Mr 





Richings, in Le Dieu et la Bayadere. 
‘She wore a Wreath of Roses,’ as sung by Mrs. Wood. 
New editions of Augusta Waltzes, Wreath Quadrilles, 
New Marches, Duets, Waltzes, &c. &c. 


Catalogues given, and Music sent - 4 part of the city gratis, at 
_ Ail, 
LTON TRIALS of the Rioters.—This day published, and 
sale by JOHN F. TROW, University Press. N woken 
the Booksellers generally through the city. 


The volume contains the Trials both of the Defend 
Assailants of the Warehouse in the Murderous - hee 


“Ne 


ILL’S Music Saloon, 
201 Broadway—sign Golden Lyre. 


Plaids. .. 
Stripes, fast colors. 
Fustians.. ........ 
Satinets..... 
Checks, 4-4..... 
Cotton Yarn, No 


Do... 








the 7th of November last, and will be read with interest by all. 
4w 


April 4, 


o. 36 Anu-street, 


Riot on the night of 





PEOPLE’S LINE FOR ALBANY. 
LANDING AT THE OLD STATE-PRISON DOCK. 
Te new and fast-sailing steamboat ROCHESTE 


Johan, will leave the pier between the foot of Cortland 


bad Streets, every Tu 


k.—T he steamboat UTICA will leave the above 


Monday, Wednesday, and Fridey afteracen, at5 ro and 
Tuesday, Thursday, 
taken at moderate rates. 


Morning Boat.—The new and e 
be John Ketchum, will leave as above every 
Saturday morning at 7 o’clock.—Freight 


For frei 
"to CROKE. & FOWKS, corner of West and L 


N. B—. 
of Al 


tisk of the owners 





or at the igh the wharf. 
goods, t, 
taken or 

fon tor 


on 
operty. 


R, Capt. St. 
and Lib- 
ay, Thursday and Saturday afternoon, at 


ibe 


Prunes, 


e, bank bills, specie, or any kind P 
Tamarinds.. ... 0... +d0. soaee -13@.. 


these boats, must be at the 
March 31. 





ARTICLES. 


Caraccas. .........¥ ...... 12.@.. 
Trinidad. .......+++-d0..... 
Guayaquil....... eccecdO.cccee -h@.. 6. 
Para. .o00cecccccscesdOsccsese -6.0.. 
St. Domingo.......--d@....-. -6.@.. 
COFFEE, 
OCHA. seeeess 
Java..... 


St. Domingo. ........d0..... 
COPPER, 

Sheathing. 

Braziers. 


Bolt...... 
COTTON, 


Upland. ..... 
Tennessee. ....- 
COTTON BAGGING, 
Hemp... 
Flax. .... 


0 0000 00s oo ce 
Calicoes, bi 
Do fancy 


Dimity Brusgins. ......+s00+ « 20+@- 
Togan do & U X.......eseeeeee coe @ 
Zot. and Konup 


Inferior .......... 
Ravens.. ...++-. 
Holland, A A. ........22--.25 00 
Amcrican, all Flax, 
Joy’s No. 1a8.........+++-11 00.@14 50. 
Cotton, Paterson, No. lal0.yd. 28.@.. 41. 
DYE-WOODS. 
Brazilletto. ......¥% tom...... «++ 
Camwood.....+..+++.40....70 . 
Fustic. .Cuba........do....25 
- Tampico....do.... 
Do.....Savanilia....do.... 


wood.Cam’y.....d0.... 
a eheneeou 7 Aonae pan 00. 
Nicaragua. Bonaire ..do....30 00. 

Do......-Coro.....d0....28 @0. 

















Do.....Bunch.......do.. . 
Do.....Smyrna...% B...... 2.@.. 
Do.....Sultana.....d0-.«0e+ 
Currants, Zapvte......d0...... 
Almonds, soft shell...do...... 
De......shelled....do....-- 11.@.. 17. 
Smyrna.........d0..0+06 


US «nce eeeveeeedOreeres 


R. 
-York sup....¥ bri 
Troy: soccer sevcceee -dOseee 
Western Canal.......do 
Philadelphia.. .......do.....7 0.@.. 
Baltimore, Howard-st.do.....8 00.@.. 
Richmond City. .....do.....8 75.@ 
Do...-. .-Country ..do.....7 374@.. «.- 
eDeew cos Butter, Goshen dairy.do...... 27.@.. 3. 
Alexandria..........d0.....7 374@.7 624| Do..West....do...do......, 28.@.. 27. 
Fredericksburg. .....do.....7 374... 
Petersburg. ..-++..--d0.....7 374@.. 
Scratched and fine...do... 
Fine middliags.......d0...... «..@ 
RYOue voeece veveeeee+dO.+++-4 15.@ 


SHES 
Pot, }st sort, 1832.. 100 ..4 62.@.. ... 
Pearl. ... 00+ 0+00e000000....5 75.@.5 87. 
BRISTLES, 
Russia, first sort......do..... 92.@.. 5. 
Do....common......d0..... 33.@.. 374 
American.. ....+..+0+-d@ 25 
CANDLES, 
* Tallow, mould........do..... 14.@.. 18. 
Do. ...dipped........do..... 12.@.. 13. 
OT Mes vee eescevcess sdOseeee 
BK. ccccccccccccccesAQscccs coc Dee coe 
5g y chal 00.@.. 50 
ver «seeee-4 chal...... 00.@.. 50. 
Sidney Kc... ..000000-dO.ceeee - 
Virginia.......... 


;..d0.....7 50.@.8 ...| Do 
racite. ....% 2000 lbs...7 00.@.8 50.|FURS AND SKINS, 
A 


Beaver, Parchment, % 1..... 


Muskrat,S. and N...-do...-.- .8. 
Martin, Canada.. .....do...... 85. 
Eilcnncoondiitecccs Gn 





7 oe 


ee 


++. eee 26.0... 26. 
28 


+ ee 


Wheat N. R.....¥ bush....++ «++ 
-do. ° 


ccccceccce sO cccce 26.Be 
New-Orleans..... 20edO. ceoee -7$@.. 
Alabama.. ....+..++--d0...+0 -742.. 
Plorida.. 2.240 .0000-dO..eoee -74@.. 104 
22+. weeae «TED... 104 
GOccccee coeDee oss 


+ «ee 





289999 


Corn, Yellow North. ‘do. eoce 
Do. White, L.L&Jer.do...... 


Barley, N.R... ..00+..d0..005. 
Oats, South & North..do...... 
Bea # tce. 7 bush....J2 
Peas, white dry. .....do.... 





4 yrd...... 16.@.. 22. 
ecccccccceeGOvcccce 15.@.. 18. 
American...,..++++++ @ 
DIAPERS, Russia, broad.¥ pe.2 ...@ 
DOMESTIC GOODS, 
Shirtings, brown, 3-4.......... .5.@.. «7. 
Do. ......brown, 7-8...-..++++ -7.@.. .9. 
Do. ....bleached. ...++.+++ 
Do. .... 5S. L dO. 00002 ceeeee 
eetings, brown, 4-4.......+- -h@.. 


genees: 
9898 


SR 
@e 8 


American.......¥ 25 B.... 
English... ..00++++++-d0 


g 


MP, 
Russia, clean.....¥% ton...220 ... 
Manilla. ......+.+.+.do....162 . 
Bleak c00c ce cece ccc eAOcccck® vee ° 
.| American, dew-rot..do....130 ...@140 .. Do. .Hour-Glass....do....- 
. | HOPS—First sort, 1837.. tH... .5}@.. .iij| _Do..Country....... do...... 
.| HORNS—Ox & Cow... 100..3 00.@.7 00.| Whiskey..Rye...... dO... 


2 123 STEEL, 
Manilla.. ...0+0s+00+-0 18. 


RB 


33 
Guatamala.. ......++-d0...... 45.| Spring... .+++000e0+-dO..006 ° 
aS 5t 
Baloo 0 00c vecces cece se shOscecee 
Sheet.......+++ coccee GO. coves 


ee 


apie 
9 8999 909 


ecccccccccccce oe@e . 
.5.@10.Y I... 20... 21. -64 (SUGARS, 
Do. ...do..No.t11@13..... eee 22.@.. BM. 
-+--do..No.14@18..... 7 

Do. ...do..No. 19. ..++... 
Aad rise one cent per No. 


Satinet Warps,on beams..yd.. .5.@.. 
DUCK, 


Sole ....oak.........d0..+0.. 19. 
Do....-hemlock.....do...... 16.@ 


eeccccscees GO. sseee 


English Islands......d0-..+++ « 


1 87}@.2 ...| Young Hyson........do...... 27. 
D cocOlse sie Hyson Skin..........d0...... 25. 


Turp. Wil'n. .soft.... 
_ .- Spirits....% gal 


Florence.....30 flask Be ccce 
French. ...12 bottle bsk 
¥ 


1 50. 
+250.) Bohen.......ceccees sOrvesses 13 
. 3 5 


yb. 
Linseed, Amer... .¥ gal 
Do. ...Eng.&Dutch.do.... 


388382222828 


**ee* @e 
_ =o 


Y ewt.....3 314.@3 


Do....pickled... 
Salmon...do.... 








SERS 


Do... Shore & Bank 
OSNABURGS.......9 yd...... 


Lead, red, Am... cwt 


-: 
















ee 


Do.... ¥ 
Paris White, Eng.....do.....1 95.@.2 124 
Do. ...do..Am......do.....1 50.@.1 62. 
a ceceseeesd®.....6 00.@.. 
ARIS... ton...4 ...@.. 


: 








eccceccccesl@esccce wee @ee 


PROVISIONS, 
Beef. .Mess......-Y bri....14 ...@14 50. 


Be cos er gene eer 50.@11 ... 
7 374@.7 624 os COPEO ooo reeee AO. eeees cox Dee vas 
4 .| Pork.Mess.....«.....do....18 25 @20 00. 
.--| Do..Prime.........do....13 50 @l4 40. 
so eee De DUmos wor eaten oetee cbw Dee ceo 


Hog’s Lard........9 WDs.scce .B:@ee Wh 


Do. .Shipping ......dO.e..4. 2.+@ee vee 


**"|  Do..Philadelphia...do...... 12.@.. 5. 


Cheese... Amer. ..+,+-d0...04. .8.@.. .9. 


af se Hams. .smoked......do...... 114@.. 19% 


RICE. Southern..Y 100 B....3 3740.4 25. 


@.3 15.|SALT 
8 00. 


Turks Island....@ bush...... 33.@.. 34. 
Bowmaire.. oo cscocccecE@ccscce SB. Doe coe 


29 eos CUracoa.. .cccce cece sds secee BR.Dee vee 


Ivica. «2000s secceeee GOs sevee ooeDee vee 
St. Ubes. .ceeeeseees+dO. eee. 35.@.. 36. 
Lisbon .......+0+0+0-dOsee00- 32.@.. 36. 
Cadiz... .seeceeese++dO.seeee 32.@., 33. 
Liverpool ground. ...do...... 344.@.. 36. 
Do. .fine.. .do..Y sack.....1 65.@.1 %5. 
SALTPETRE, 

Refined .....++000-9% BW..eeee .8.@.. Bb 


5 “| giarudes EB. Lvccccccecd@ecovee Bh@ce oS. 


’ 
Clover... .cccsesess P W....-. «.- @.. 
Timothy...¥ tce 7 bush....14 00.@15 ... 
Flax, TOUBN. + +se00 0+ +DOreeree 00.@.. «.- 

SHEETINGS, 
Russia, white.....¥ pee....11 75.@.. ... 
Do... .brown.....«+-d0....10 ...@10 25. 
SOAP, N.York, brown..#D.... .5.@.. .6. 
Do. ..Castile.. ....+...d0.+... 12.@.. 14. 


oe cee SPICES, 

ee ene Cassia, in mats.......d0..e00- 114@.. 11g 
Cloves...... ecccccces do...... 28.@.. 28. 
Ginger, race..... 








Pepper. 
«| Pimento, Jam 
40. | SPIRITS, 
3 Brandy, Otard....¥ gal.....1 50.@.1 62. 
8 50 Do....Rochelle.....do..... 1 25.@.1 27. 
Do....Bordeaux....do.....1 18 @.1 25. 
5 75.| Rum, Jam. 4th proof..do.....1 12.@.1 50. 
6 25 Do. St.Croix, 3d.do.do...... 95.@.1 ... 
Do.N.Orls .. .1st.do.do. . 40.@.. 5 
Do. N. E..... Ist.do.do...... 36.@.. 38. 
.| Gin..Holland...do...de.. 15.@. ... 
Do..Med, Swan.....do..... 10 1 10. 
04.@.1 06. 
40. .f 
31. 32. 
Cider Brandy........ dO. .+++- 46.@.. 40. 


German. .........-9% B..... 1 
English, Hoop L..... do... 1 


Trieste, in boxes.....do0...... 
American....... cece cBoecces 


en: Zens S: 
9899 89999 999899 


British Isles.......9 ™..... e 


$| St. Croix........ aoe. .e.0- -B.@.. OE 
New-Orleans.........d0...... .6 o ote 
25.| Havana.white....... dO. ..45. 103@.. 1 
& Do....brown....... Edccocee -T%@.. « 
13. Do. ...Muscovado...de..... o 6. Bee Te 


New-Orlcans......¥ gal...0.. 33.@.. 35.| Loaf......sssceee cendbeccous Wettee Uk 
Porto Rico & St.Croix. ....... 35.@.. 36.| TALLOW, Foreign..Y ...... -8h@.. .9. 


Brazil. white. ....... 80. .000. 99.@.. Ob 

Do... .DrOWD. 60406 -dO.eeces oes @ee one 

.8.| Manilla.brown....... do..ceee -7-@.. -Th 
Lump...ssceeseceees 0. .- ++. 4.@.. 15. 

do. ...2. 33.@.. 35.| Do......-American..do...... 4@.. .OF 


Mart. and Guad... gal...... 264@.. 274|TEAS, 
265@.. 28.| Imperial.......¢..% B...... 55.@.1 «2 


Gunpowder. .........d0...... 55.@.1 ..- 
Hys0n.. «2.0 -seeeeeee do...... 0.@.. 


Souchong.. ......++.-€0.++.. 2 . 
‘| TOBACCO, ; 


@ 

@.. 

-@.. 3 

@ 
Richmond & Pet’g....do...... @ 


North-Carolina......do...... .5.@.. .6 
Kentucky ....++0+++-dOree00- -44@-. 104 


St. Domingo.........do...... 194@.. W. 
Manuf’d, No. 1.......do...... 144@.. 16. 
Do...... No. 2.......d0...... 13.@.. 14. 
| No. 3.......d0..+.+. 12.@.. 13. 
Ladies’ Twist........ do...... 16.@.. 19. 
Cavendish...... eeceedOrsecee vee @ee a+ 


50 
62. 
05 | Cuba..... cccccccecachBosecce 16-Mce BB 
78 
80 
31 
i) 


bri...... «--@-. ...| WHALEBONE..Slab...B .. 18.@.. ... 
.do....12 00.@13 00.|WINEs, 





-7%4@.. 10.| Madecira.......... gal.....1 ...-@.2 2. 
SHOT Y + 0 oe ee ee ee Oven ses %.@,.1 DO. 

9 00.@.9 50.| Canary, Cog’!’s.......do...... 75.@.1 W. 
wee@s. oe) Teneriffe, L.P........d0s..... 75.@.. 80. 
00.@15 00.| Do.... do...... 1.@.. 55. 
d my i = 

37 4. 
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A DUET FOR TWO FLUTES;—MUSIC BY MEYERBEER. 
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INDIAN GIRL’S BURIAL. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

‘ The only daughter of an Indian woman in Wisconsin Territory 
died of Bagesing consumption at the age of eighteen. A few of her 
own race and a few of the whites were at her grave, but neve wept 
save the poor mother.’ 


A Walt upon the prairies! 
A cry of woman’s wo, 
That mingleth with the Autumn blast, 
All fitfully and low. 
It is a mother’s wailing ! 
Hath earth another tone 
Like that with which a mother mourns 
Her lost, her only one ? 


Pale faces gather round her— 
They mark the storm swell high, . 
That rends and wrecks the tossing soul, 
But their cold blue eyes were dry. 
Pale faces d upon her. 
As the wild winds caught her moan ; 
But she was an Indian mother, 
So she wept those tears alone. 
Long o’er that wasting idol 
She watch'd and told and pray’d, 
Though every dreary dawn reveal’d 
Some ravage Death had made ; 
Till the fleshless sinews started,~ 
And h no opiate gave, 
And hoarse and hollow grew her veiee, 
An echo from the grave. 


She was a gentle creature, 

Of raven eye and tress, 
And dovelike were the tones that breath’d 

Her bosom’s tenderness ; 

Save when some quick emotion 
The warm blood strongly sent 

To revel in her olive cheek, 
So richly eloquent. 





I said Consumption smote her, 
And the healer’s art was vain; 
But she was an Indian maiden, 
So none deplored her pain ; 
None, save that widowed mother, 
Who now, by her open tomb, 
Is writhing like the smitten wretch 
Whom judgment marks for doom. 


Alas, that lowly cabin, 
That couch beside the wall, 
That seat beneath the mantling vine— 
They’re lone anc empty all! 
What hand shall pluck the tall green eorn 
That ripeneth on the plain, 
Since she for whom the board was spread 
Must ne’er return again? 


Rest, rest, thou Indian maiden ! 

Nor let thy murmuring shade 
Grieve that those pale-brow’d ones with scorn 

Thy burial rites surveyed : 

There’s many a king whose funeral 
A black-rob’d realm shall see, 

For whom no tear of grief is shed 
Like that which falls for thee ! 


Yes, rest thee, forest maiden, 
Beneath thy native tree ; 

The proud may boast their little day, 
Then sink to dust like thee : 

But there’s many a one whose funeral 
With nodding plumes may be, 

Whom nature nor affection mourns 
As now they mourn for thee. 





EPIGRAM. . 
“ Oh spare me, dear angel, one lock of your hair,” 
A bashful young lover took courage and sighed; 
“'T were a sin to refuse you so est aprayer, — 
So take the whole wig,” the sweet creature replied. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 


Tue New-Yorker is published in two forms—the Folio, or the 
common newspaper form, every Saturday morning, on a lurge impe 
rial sheet, at Three Dollars per annum, or Five Dollars for two copies 
As a further inducement to uniting in subscriptions, five copies will 
be sent for Ten Dollars remitted absolutely in advance, and any 
larger number in proportion. 

The Quarto edition is issued every Saturday evening, on a larger, 
and finer sheet, intended expressly for binding. Each number cot- 
tains sixteen large pages of three columns each, including a page of 
popular Music, and excluding advertisements. It forms two ample? 
voiumes of 432 pages each per annum, and is afforded at Four Dol- 
larsa year. Three copies, however, will be sent for Ten Dollars; 
and Five Dollars remitted free of charge will be credited eighteet 
months. Subscriptions are respectfully solicited. 


H. GREELEY & CO. Proprietors, 
No. 127 Nassau-st. New-York. 


Specimen copiescheerfully forwarded when required. 


Or Te Subscribers w ositively in ad 
our price is henccfo $3 be for the Folio and $3. 
50 for the Quarto i ° | 


TO OUR PATRONS AND THE PUBLIC. 


The great commercial revulsion of last year, and the ruinous dée-‘ 
rangement of the currency consequent thereon, combined with thé 
great inconvenience te which we were subjected by the suppression» 
of Small Notes, absolutely forced upou us an eniancement of out» 
price, originally too low for such a paper as we have endeavored 
present. These evils have in ceased; we trust they will soos 
cease altogether. Under that impression, we now make the follow+! 
ing modifications of our terms of subscription, viz :—For our 7 
edition. Three Dollars and ome gy wre Five Pepe ne 
and a half, three copies a year en ars, or five copies P’ 
for Fifteen Dollars. Our Folio will be afforded for Two Dok 











jars and a Half per annum in advance ; five copies for Ten 


These terms apply te payments in advance only. 5 
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